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ee W 9 ee New Size, It is not what we say, but 
P 4 k when com- what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
uJ ne ee bined with New Price, that tells the story of its svete, G i 2 a : 


merit, is One Week's Medicine, Thousands of people testify to 
one of the best arguments which can be presented in 1/1% its remarkable cures, and render the unanimous verdict 
favor of a medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is so strong in that it is Great Britain’s Greatest Medicine. 


this respect that no other medicine can for a moment 
stand comparison with it. It is a highly concentrated 
extract, and by the peculiar combination, proportion 
and process used in making it, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiar to iteelf and ‘a bottle contains more condensed 
curative power than half a dozen other medicines com- 
bined.. Competitors have sought in vain’ to discover - 


A Spring “Pick Me Up.” «Myself and 
family take Hood's Sarsaparilla as a epring pick me up 
and we find it does us good. The fact that J am about 
to purchase the fourth bottle (4s. 6d. size) shows that 
we appreciate its good qualities.” B. Dopp, Fairlight, 
Wandsworth Common, west side, London, 8S. W. 


how we For the Blood and Blotches. “ We find 
a a can get 60 Ilood’s Sarsapa- . 
> 4 much in so rilla very good a 8 
little. The for the blood | 
ordinary and blotches i 
; . ‘dose of about the face, 
Hood’s la is from a half teaspoonful to a tea- and also as a 


spring medicine, therefore we feel very thankful for it.” 
ALFrep Lone, 32, Orchard Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 

Sores. ‘Hood's Sarsaparilla is a great blood 
tonic. Was troubled with eczema and many sores, but 
am practically cured. A. AYLIFFE, 25, Upper Somerset 
Terrace, Windmill Hill, Bedminster, Bristol, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Skin Troubles. ‘After months of misery I 
am glad to say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of 
a skin 
breaking out 


= 8 Greatest 


smooth and 
clear.” ALBERT Parks, 50, Stanley St., Atherton, near 
Manchester, Lancashire. 

After Influenza. ‘‘I gladly testify to Hovd's 
Sarsaparilla as a blood purifier and tonic. It built me 
up wonderfully after influenza, giving new blood and 
keeping the liver and stomach in proper condition.” 
Avousta MatrHEws, 95, Northcote Street, South 


spoonful, while the common dose of other medicines is 
a tablespoonful, or about six times as much, three times 
a day. Otir new size (1/1%:) bottle of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will last @ week, and a large (4/6) bottle contains 
100 doses, and will last a month, while other medicines 
last but half. or quarter as long. But best of all, because 
of ite concentrated character, a dose of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla does. more good than half a dozen doses of other 

a medicines. As thousands of peo- 


‘ ple have remarked, a dose of 

f Hood's Sarsaparilla seems to go 
. “right to the spot.” It is unques- 
tionably the best medicine money 


can buy. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
stood the severest tests that time.and trial could give it. 
Its strength as a blood purifier is demonstrated by its 
marvelous cures of Scrofula, all kinds 9 Humour, 
Scald Head, Blood Poisoning, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
Psoriasis, Boils, Pimples, Rheumatism, Gout, etc. Its 
power as a stomach tonic sud dyspepsia remedy has 


been ) instr thousands of remarkable cures of Stom- 
ach ibles, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Nervous Dyspep- 


peated ny 
Cc. I. HOOD & CO. 


sta itt: int mach, etc. Its invigorat- Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd. Shields, Durham. 
Toss 1 atl " Jug ettects ant indigestion. ‘My husband has been a great 
B upon the LONDON. sufferer 
kidneys Made in America by C.I-Heod & Co. from in- | a 
and fiver —— digestion, 
are thor- Price, 1s. 14d. while I e i 
. oughly ' med ae 
.\ of affections of these a es 
fas elk buportane-< th ee human body, and its New Size, and liver troubles. Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood's 
effects upon the nerves are shown by its New Price, Pills have made us different beings. We recom- 
renewing and reviving nerve, brain and mental strength A mend them.” Mrs. M. A. Jones, 22, St. Mary’s Road, 
in cases of nervous prostration and nervous debility. It One Week's Medicine, Watford, Hertfordshire. i 
is chown to be also a natural tonic, rot an artificial or 1/1% Like Consumption. “I was seriously ill 
unnatural stimulant, by the natura: 006): “the atrength, ene Tih Arenal comet owas Went to’ Noweaotle. it 
ch it | The above is exact size of the ood, e » ru a stile In- 
in which it restores the appetite, builds up the strength, Si east tal Oe 


overcomes that tired feeling, and refreshes and renews 1/1% bottle Hood’s Sarsaparilia. ~ firmary, but got no better. 


OOD’S SARSAPARILL 


ical system. Every one of the above statements as to} sumption. On taking Hood’s Sareaparilla my appetite came back, then 


ds th res of Hood’s Sarsa- | strength returned, and I am now well. I never tire of singing the praises 
ain 2 sition, the quality, titeds of testimonials which we are glad to | of Ifood’s Sarsaparilla. Long may it continue to do wood.” Henry 


What Hood’s Sarsaparilla | orrer, 4, Pollard St., Ocean Road, South Shields, Durham. 
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[One Penny. 


His Last Letter. 


«] wave tried to carry out your strict injunctions—= 
The large bundle of your letters is en route— 

All your photographs, and snecy is keepsake, : 
‘Ave fast sealed up in the package marked ‘to boot. 
“J have crashed you from my heart without a shudder 

‘Though I cherish all the hasty things you said), 
For a man, no matter what his tender feelings, 
Must obey his pride, until he’s sweetly dead. 
«So you thought to wind me firmly round your finger ? 
Bat you found that I was made of other stuff ; 
Then you tossed your head.with queenly arrogation, 
Saying, ‘ That will do, sir; this is far enough!’ 
“ Did I prove deficient as a slavish lover ? 
Was my courtship quite below your standard mark ? 
Was I lacking in the science of devotion ? 
Or too chary when I wooed the heavenly spark ? 


“ Well, we've burned our boats behind us, dear enslaver, 
We are floating past the haven of our hopes; 
I +hall wade ashore at ebb tide in the morning, 
For I'm clinging quite securely to the ropes. 
“Do not fancy me in attitudes despairing 
Nor absorbed in gloomy dreantis of suicide, 
For I've found-a mate befitting my affection ; 
Well be married, in the church—at summertide.” 


Test Your Drinking Water. 


Here is a simple test for. the presence of swage in 
waier. All drinking water should be tested in town or 
country frequently, as there are other impurities besides 
sewage which are quite as Sea and every cistern of 


water is liable te be a, source of . . Mice, 
rats, and other must have water; and many %i case 


pests 

of typhoid is set up by such as these falling mto the 
cistern and remaluing there for months in a decomyosed 
state. © : 
To detect this impure. condition is very simple aka 
unfailipg. Draw a tumbler of water from the tap at 
night, put @ piece of white lump sugar into it and place 
it on the kitchen mantelpiece or anywhere that the 
temperature will not be under sixty degrees Fahrenheit. 

In the morning the water, if pure, will be perfectly 
clear; if contaminated by sewage or other impurities, 
tke water will be milky. This is a simple and cafe test 
we!! known in chemistry. 


$ 
Au Averted Dose. 


“I want come laudanum-—two shillingsworth ! ” 

The young fellow was fresh to his business, and eager 
to please. ithout demur, he pt up the drug. 
customer seized the bottte, coughed out his thanks) and 
throwing half a sovereign- vn -the counter, made a 
hee exit. = a ; 

At once the young man’s suspicions were roused. 
Why did he not wait for the change? Why was he in 
sich a hurry P 


down in & cul-de-sac ~ just time to sé¢e him dis- 
appear into a house not wet ee off, 
He tried the door through w the man had 
ut it resisted his greatest efforts. He again 
and again into the woodwork till a sharp, sound, 
like a p pistol-shot, told him the lock had 
ee err , 
: y . until his way was 
barred by anather door. He rd nef key- 
hole, and there, before his eyes, stood his late customer. 
idles was. 
evi 


- 
tly and 
She a in piteous tones to 


“Help me, for pity’s sake, to get some help me 
to sleep for awtliel this a 

drape Ty a few. Ab is awful agony! A few 
. he young assistant burst into the sick room. 
Piven. laudanum from the 
pete the coin on to the table. “ You can- 


ai right ae money is counterfeit } 


M. A. P. is the of 
Rat ee tans, ae 


GL ateurnes “TI love him. He is the light of my 
Father : “ Well, that’s all right, but I object to having 
my house lit up by him after midnight.” 
A, 


Tom : “Why did you sit on the piano-stool at Miss 
Churm’s, when there are plenty of comfortable chairs in 


| the room ? ” 


Jack: “You could ha rar 
le on Pere mares: Teerd Her pley, 1 


ap fe 


_“. « « I'M eo happy,” she said. . . . “Ever 
since my engagement to Charlie the whole world seems 
aiserens ,2 do not seem to be in dull, prosaic London, 
ut in——” 
“ Lapland,” suggested the small brother. 
ee eee 


Mre. Guamex (reading): “ A European scientist has 
been listening to the voice of a fly through a micro- 
phone. He says it sounds very much like the neighing 
of a horse.” 

Mr. Gummey: “ Perhaps it was a horecfly.” 


ee 
S-srreRs: “ Halloa, Tompkins, haven’t seen you for 


Ve ouths, fat what arc rou carrying that jumping-jack 
i and rattle home for?” 


Yomphing Owhere fies) infaat occasions hom ao Little | 


| ombarrasemenci: * Befor n-. yeong fiend of mine.” 


ef oo - 
’ Tp 
at onve. 


“‘ How did you come to recegnise wie. Qedine? Was | 


it the loud beating of my heart that gave me uwiy?” 
“Oh, no,” she replied, “ it was your bow legs.” 


fee 


GEORGIE ( eeven, being undressed and put to 
bed): “I wish I was a Freemason.” 
amma: “ Why, dear?” 
Georgie: “’Cause papa is so jolly when he comes 
home from the Lodge ; and you let him go to bed with- 
out undressing !” 


Bings: “ By-the-way, Winks, the doctor advised you 
to use dumb-bells, didn’t he?” 

Winks: “ Yes, I must see about getting a pair.” 

“Well, I havea | you can have.” 

“ Tired of them?” 

“Don't need ‘em. The twins are teething.” 


—» $2 —. 


“Do you find the cares of State fatiguing?” inquired 
the interviewer. 

“ Patiguing 2?” echoed Li Hung Chang. “I should 
say so. It keeps me busy seeing how many Russian 
roubles there are in an English pound, and then getting 
the result in Chinese taels so as to make sure who is 
offering the most money.” 

—— «fe 

“T’ve got a washing machine here,” began the 
inventor. 

The capitaliet looked at him in the cold, calculating 
manner common to capitalists, and answered : 

“ Well, if I were you, I'd run straight home and use 


That night the anarchist band received another appli- 


cation for membership. 
ed 
Mrs. Binco: “I caught Bobbie with a box of 
ci in his pocket to-day.” ; 
i : «Fon Bid, eh? So that boy has been smoking 
ci ? I feared it. I that this would 


this! A: but to feel that a boy of mine in secret 
is undermining constitution, learning to deceive his 
parents, and himeelf in the grup of this 
awfal habit! You took thé box away 


Tine, Bingo “Oh, yes.” 
3 
Bingo (anxiously): Were there any left ?” 


The Joke that Fizzled. 


THEY stood in front of a poulterer’s shop the other 
eer and one of them looked very ely and cunning as he 
said : 

“ Let’s play a joke on him. Ill take that turkey 
down and hide it, and we'll hear him rave.” 

He took the bird off the hook, and started to hide it 
in a barrel round the corner, when a policeman, who 
wae coming up and had seen the theft, took him by the 
collar. : 

“It is only for fun!” protested the man. 


“Qh, is it? Well, you can explain that at the station.” 
“But the poulterer knows me.” 
“Does he? Come in and we'll see.” 


The situation was explained to the poulterer, and he 
looked hard at the man and replied : 

“T can't say that I know you.” 

“ But I have been dealing here for along time. My 
name is on your books.” 

“ Let’a see; you owe me a bulance of two pounds.” 

“TI believe so.” 

“ And you have owed it for four months. I can’t say 
I know you.” 

« But I’m going to pay. Here—take it out of this 
fiver. I always pay my debts.” 

“Exactly; three pounds back. Officer, I think I 
know him. Yes, I’m sure I do. He took the turkey 
for fun, and you may let him go.” 


ef 
The Music She Plays. 


Tneke aie worse ways of choceing a wife thom fer 5@ 
re plays. aud tha way che plays it 
i ‘@on prediction for Strauss, she .4 
echoven, 3he is ipapractical; tue Lice, 
adition:: for Verd!, she is seatimenics; 

for Offenbach, she is gaudy; for ticsid, shaw duete- 
daisical ; for Gottschalk, she is superticial; ror .fc2.t, 
she is prudish; for Flotow, she is commonplace; for 
Wagner, she is idiotic. ’ 

The girl who hammers away at “ Maiden’s Prayer,” 
“ Anvil Chorus,” and “ Silvery Waves,” may be depended 
upon asa god wook and healthful; and if she includes 
“ Battle of Prague” and the “ White Cockade” in her 
Lo, paca you ought to know that she has been 
religiously and strictly nurtared. 

But, last of all, pin thou thy faith upon the calico 
dress of the girl who can play “ Home, Sweet Home.” 


et fet eee 


The Effect of the Colours. 


THERE are colours that are refreshing and broadeninz, 
others that absorb light and give a boxed-up appearanee 
to a room, othera that make a room with a bleak 
northern exposure or with no exposure at all appear 
bright and cheerful; some that make a room appear 
warm, some that make it cold. 

If a ceiling is to be made higher, leave it light, that 
it may appear to recede. Deepening the colour used on 
the ceiling would make it lower—an effect desirable if 
the room is small and the ceiling very high. Various 
tones of yellow are substitutes for sunlight. 

The thermometer seems to fall six degrees when you 
walk into a blue room. Yellow is an advancing colour ; 
therefore a room fitted up in yellow will appear smaller 
than it is. On the other hand, blue of a certain shade 
introduced generously into a room will give an idea of 

. Red makes no difference in regard to size. 
Green makes very little. 

If a bright, sunny room gets its light froma space 
obtruded upon by russet-coloured or yellow-painted 
houzes, or else looks out upon mistreeh ce geen Sree 
it should be decorated in a colour very different from 
the shade chosen if the light shade comes from only an 
unbroken expanse of sky. —. 

If olive or red brown be used in conjunction with 
mahogany Senin the result ie very different from 
bg it would be - blue were hsp Blue would develop 

wny orange lurking in the mahogany. 

Red out in a room whatever Bint of 
a in 


the composition of the other colours em ; 
een needa sunlignt bo Serelap the yellow in it, and 
make it seem 


versatile writer, although what IMI. A. Po says is quoted everywhere, 
» is the smartest of all the society papers. 
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| Complete Short Story.) organ which devel into « hairless, dark-skinned face, | and but resolute airs, as he a chair into the 


with heavy brows, from under which deep roguish eyes were | middle of the room, ioe ete tga amped St 
THE MAN INA GREY SUIT. 


at me. Butthere was a nameless ion in the | benches or tables around; and he laid his revolver near his 
Br C. Ranpouen Licurim.p, 


i more in keeping with the threat | hand. : 
Senate cad The ter was surmounted by a mass of | “Do not move, Doctor, a shall not hesitato to 
ra; dark hair which hung about the ears and square | shoot you if I suspect a ae ary Ce even.” — 
forchead in natural negligence. I took my seat; I was reso! oem t I filled with sicken. 
I straightened my legs, and tip-toeing, saw the man wore | ing fear as I saw this madman draw into the blazing |i), 
a dark grey suit and lay on his stomach, He hadevidently | a tub, in which was a jar containing more than twouty 
been waiting me. : omen tee ty ie 
Feeling at great disadvantage in my peculiar position, I Good Heavens, man, aire ® harsh, grating 
mounted the fadder without a word, until my feet were | voice, “you can’t use all of that at once. An ounce at a 
firmly planted on the floor. No sooner had I stepped off | time is the utmost ee can Eons Pee i away, for Heaven's 
the top rung, however, than the man in a grey suit sprang | sake, and gently. Lift the tub; “a a ; 
to his feet and slammed down thedoor. If jarred uponmy | “You are nervous,” he —— a! ve dealt with 
nerves. I felt distinctly uneasy. seven pounds at a time—and raw—raw | ' : a 
“Now,” I cried, thoroughly aroused, “perhaps you will | “Possibly, but not under my process,” I’ replied, wiping 
explain all this. I may tell you beforehand, however, | the chilly sweat from my face. E 
that I am not in the frame of mind to take joking ina Ealelnpe ee Rape et = ee : vega 
‘ ee 
proper spirit, and unless your explanations satisfy me— . od hint 200 adage cat-like Thea 
He looked keenly into my face, as if sizing up the spirit | see how my superior know: might frustrate his plans, 
and grit behind my words, and he seemed satisfied. His | and save my life for sweeter on pacetioe: ; 
ze passed over my shoulder, and ho both hands into | Under my directions he ha ¢! dh »andit soon 
is jacket pockets; but I could see that he still retained | became obvious to me that he —. sol r into the 
~~ = porcine in his are sree <a explosives than I had expected ; increased 
“To in with, allow me to luce m he . a 
speaking in quick, low tones. “I am Chacles O’Connell. He seemed to anticipate each of my instructions, and 
Perhaps you have heard of me?” when my brain in its severe strain peli to act, he 
“1 have certainly heard of Charles O’Cunnell, dynamiter | prompted me, and that correctly. hs rie ax ocean T 
and outlaw,” I replied sternly. “More, I have met him. | gave @ wrong direction, in the hope of nullifying tho 
matrieantyetioer LAGAs Lesectbe kastaitg eenl| Snead ee eee 
an rdly crimes brought the about | correc’ ie 
his ears, and I saw enough of him te kacw that you are not « ’t underrate my knowledge,” he added sternly. 
he. He is some years your junior, and wears a thick | “I know pretty nearly as much as Doctor, but not 
beard.” . quite Frain Be careful! I'ma sold life, and would as 
“The dissimilarity is the result of three years’ anguish | e0on you, as alone. : 
and the necessity for disguise,” he said, without arene. The words grated on my ears. — seemed a hideous 
ance in his manner. “ Figuratively speaking, there’s a | threat to the plans I had in mind. so far, he had only 
ice on my head, and I have had to clean shave to prevent | had to do what any dynamite maker could have done, and 
the police frustrating my plans for the future by calling it was in the secret of imy T hoped to overcome him, 
upon me to pay the ty for the Dublin outrage and cause him to render the concoction impotent, 
hteen montia al ‘ cuely he a = my ancl pgs grew more 
- ‘Connell, i eeble and more as time crawled 
cee you are O how is it you dare confess it to riged intend £0 pags regio when you hav 
“For the simple reason that it partly why 1 | done?” I ventured to him, uneasily, as lowly, 
want you, and because I have no reason to fear that you | stirred the compound in the tub. . 
will give me away before I have time to carry out my | “Bind and gag you, and leave you here with the key in 
designs. After that—I care ergs ll my yocet, he replied. 
mists $0 ana:” he catineed, ‘ore I could reply in any Bape opiccriin ahora ig fae 
form. ‘“ You have, I understand, discovered a process of | The words melted upon my hot as he strode towards 
treating nitro-glycerine so that it has from five to eight | me, his revolver in his hand. o 
i a mething of the “Doctor,” he cried, his black eyes » “do not 
process of man high explosives, and I have | attempt to fool me! I set my life on this, and mean 
paid a few nocturnal visits to this place recently, thanks | to be thwarted.” 


the process you have invented; but though I have f 
eeonak evidence to convince me your invention is not an completed thi 
idle boast, I have failed to learn enough to guide me in you may be silent—dead for sught I care, I know tho 


manufacturing 

imperative need—of about three-quarters of a pound of it, | I sank back in the chair, the of wildest fears and 
A must have it by to-morrow. “You have come here to weakest hopes. Until now, Thad not traly recognised the 

OE nee Fat ae eG Rp 

ire, Don’t let us waste words why you | might hang upon lew Ww mig! e 1 

seb te one vin hater on Gath, Fox | or mer, Tcallod pn, Sova fo 

merely ren: em. You area ian, so I n un ves y 

I hare but room life, age bay oe oe bly sailed a own a aes on” be ways in which I could undo 
During t w upon m: © wor! e : 

ears, I fad had time to thoroughly examine the eager, I gave him further words. How strange my vice 

handsome face before me, and I no longer doubted that he | sounded! I tried to think. A hundred lives or mine! A 

was the man he claimed to be—a man whose hideous crimes | hundred—ah! perhaps it would be two! A hundred lives 

of wholesale murder and destruction had sent thrills of | or one—or two! Just one or two—but mine! ; 

horror throughout the world ; a man upon whose life a price | __I held my burning head between m: and tried to 

was surely set; a man who had nothing think. of the hi 

fear, because the very worst ‘oul over 


Tsar by my fireside, reading, one winter night. I was 
tired. Ten heavy hours’ work that day had been devoted 
to a vastly interesting chemical t I was at the 
time making at my laboratory outside the town. I was not 
in the mood to be trifled with. Consequently, when I heard 
the clumsy feet of some heavily shod lad run up the door- 
steps, the rattle of the letter-box, and the bell ring violently, 
I dropped my book and bolted out, little doubting that I 
was being treated to an example of runaway rings, which 
constituted the chief item of programme of evening en- 
tertainment of the small boys in my part of Liverpool. 

#2 I rushed down the steps I caught sight of two flying 

heels fifty yards up the road. I gave chase, and shortly 
had the ear connected with the fleet feet firmly in my fin- 
gers. 
“ Nicely caught this time, my fine fellow,” I exclaimed, 
panting, and giving a vicious pinch to tho sinew between 
my finger and thumb. “To what may I attribute the 
pleasure of your visit and your abrupt departure. Eh?” 

Another vicious pinch. 

“ Please, sir—oh, don’t! Please, it wasn’t me. Least- 
ways, I was told to put it in your,door and ring,” he whined, 
dancing from one foot to another, and twisting his mouth 
each time I pin 

“Put what? Put what, you little beast?” 

“ ia note. Oh, don't!” i . n 

“The note?” I repeated, releasing the vermilion ear 
surprise. “Go. Stop! Who sent you with tha note?” 

“A man in Pinner’s gave it to me with si to 
deliver it to you. Aman ina grey suit. He said I was to 
take it to Dr. Halliwell’s, and run away.” 

“Come back with me, »’ I said in rather more 
pleasant tones. “If I find a note there you shall have six- 
pence, if not—then a dose of physic which will disincline 

ou to ring my bell for many days to come.” And I led 
im gently by the ear. 

Yes; on the mata small, folded note was lying. I re- 
leased the lad, that I ghee tar the note. 

“Return laboratory im: intely. Serious.—STavE..,” 
oe I read in a hand which certainly was not like 

ayell’s 

I looked up in wonder and perplexity, and saw that the 


was gone. 

“Stayell!” I exclaimed. “Stayell never wrote that 
note. It’s no more like Stayell’s fist than my boot is.” 

Stayell, I may mention, was a young chemist I 
often employed at my laboratory to assist me in my ex- 
periments. But he was not — at the laboratory 
unless I was there also, and it was impossible that he 
should be waiting there wanting me, for the key of the 
building, which had but one entrance, was in my pocket— 
yes, sure enough, ores 4 However, I decided to return to 
the laboratory forthwith, if only to discover I was ona 
fool’s errand for the edification of some practical joker. 

I threw on my coat and picked up a stout stick, as it 
flashed across my mind that there might be more in the 
business than mere joking. 

As I strode along the po and dim thoroughfares, which 
became more quiet and the further I proceeded, I set 
: a ieee could be shoot | od discover the 
elucidation of a mys -concerning ratory, which 
had for some weeks past greatly paid A me, 7 

This mystery was not of a serious character, but it was 


i 
: 
: 
E 


that some of my ut used, mi 
and evon some of the chemicals had gone. At first 


could only think this was mere fancy on my part,as I had | the slender thread of his I a very | the world to me—the hundred, naught. What could! do? ’ 
the only i Sie exlcokad ths ih af y, ; and it was desperate man to deal with—a Heaven help me! ! 
never ou fawn and it was not possible to gain 
necesito tne ba ding yy the door. mind’s eye that moment—was in my } 
My at once fell upon my assistant Stayell, but | hands, and it looked as if I were to purchase it at the cost | He took a bottle from a shelf. I heard him. , 
when I taxed him with the matter, his answers were of many others, or theirs at the cost of mine, A hundred lives or mine! A hundred nothings to mo, ot ; 
nk and ready that I decided he knew about the | “You mean that I am 


your accessory, your a Ae 


a es. : c 
to the place when it was empty without using force, and whose creed was dictated to you by the devil, in | It sounded in my ears like a ery—the cry of a hundred 
fasa'ven nator oxy eviionss is that co donee a lights, | the consummation of some hideous plan for slaughter of | tortured souls, it struck more than anguish in ny 

I turned a corner in a lane which opened upon id none against whom, individually, you have no grounds heart. What more? 

in which my laboratory was I stopped short and Por i “ One drop,” I must have said. I saw it 
gti my cudgel firmly in my hand. “Yes,” he said, and speaking impatiently. “You | “Two,” I whispered, and my heart grew ¢ and cold. 

in the laboratory, which was know nothing of my plan if you have qualms, But| “Yes.” : 
lighted from the glass roof, and through the mist which | you obey.” a a 
h Bere, ore tar are” Soll See eee ek “I refuse!” I cried, trembling from head to foot with | “Yes.” 
radiating from the roof. It was evident that the , “There isa great public meeting in the city to- | “Four.” ; 
whoever he was, bad, mo insipid sorapies about wsing my morrow, and the » Who priced life, is to} “Four.” 
illuminating oil, and it me not a little. speak. I a, and that too well to be threatened | “Five, my ! : 


cover. I tried the door, and found it closed and locked. I] “ man, don’t talk back. moment is of me heavily an me in the corner. Thea 

used my key and entered without hindrance. importance ” he said, dra Masaveltr too his pocket, ests pain tae cep heaty pase teeieek siing 

a Bier f me cena titaipl, pill Poary lisa os. an the barrel upon first finger of his hand, lingering peace. 

which I used for 20 I ascended the ladder | “ E is ready for us to begin, but acids—see, every. ® 8 ® ® 

cautiously, silently, not knowing what to The | thing. All I desire to know are the quantities. If welook| Urgh! : 
ligh upon me through the , which | smart we can do the trick in two hours, T give you that A cold shiver ran over me. 
gave entrance to the floor. time—if not, then I shall leave you here, and the lady upon | “Keep that door shut, please,” I ‘heard someon é 
fe ecigly Brigek ee ma ney al et ms wean toomeme 1 dont oneek een bp cacy *“Then I felt cold hand hot head. I opened my ¢ 

> appear . jokes, one a 

exer pam ory as I footed the {hewegery, re what I do the next. So come! -e eyes. The baedons mia 
top of my (I removed my hat) got level the | “Give me five minutes for consideration.” Three persons stood around my bed; a screen—three 
upper boards of the floor. But before my eyes were high Pe ea weap Ta persons—man—: 
enough to take in the situation, an arm sneaked out flush “ Five min only ?” “ Dearest,” she said. 
cians ou ey eee _ wong aa ae om, as ball “Tee te, i there. pain?” 

“Don’t ont, laddis, or I fire, but come up lamblike, shall!” ae “ When? Hew dey ay an) ake 
and sak politely what I want,” entd n smooth, made vous “ Five minntes—three? ” “The evening before last.’ 
few inches above my ear. « 

I Op found five T am ready. 


“eo ti 


MACHINE 


2 Port 
vila huge amount of labour, and be a source of great 


what they are at present, this undoubtedly was 


vrain into sacks to be afterwards hoisted on deck ; 


pon the qnarside by means of hydraulic cranes; or by 
t! 


alee of these means of unloading, however, can do The Ant Shown Up. 
Mithan reach the cargo lying directly in the hatch- 
by. the bulk having to betrimmed to the means of | German physiology is attacking the intelligence of 
eration b 4 

en we have to deal with versels of, say, the | found a purely materiul reason for their recognising 


ga capital e nditure of from £80,000 to £100,000, He cleansed ants taken from one hill in a solution of 
via debit of £70 per day for dock dues, it is of the | alcohol, di them in a decoction made of ants from 
vatest. importance to accelerate by every possible | another hill and placed them in a etrange hill. They 
oans the debarkation of cai were wut attacked as strangers, even wh’ ° different 


ately directed to the employment of air for the | On the other hand, ants treated in this manner when 
hit an ingeni a |e 
hereby grain may be sucked from the hold of a ship | infers from this that ants must give out some liquid 
rough flexible tubes, and delivered over the side into | the odour of which guides them, and that each colony 


eansed and weighed during ite transit from the hold 
) its destination. a ESEEEEIEREane ae “anmmmenmeemeeemeend 


th riesy of the inventor, Mr. F. E. Duckham, 
pacer 0 the Millwn'l Dock Company, P.W. was| Why Can’t an Ape Twiddle his 


ano"-one of two elevators in the London Docks. 


through these tubes, 


srot into barges. , is a callosity on the knuckles on which the animal rests 


ontinno sly in eight hour shifts, rather more than four ———“—7——_—— 
jays, to say nothing of the loss of cargo by unavoidable s 


rom the ship’s bunkers and raised, if necessary, to the 
op floor of the highest warehouse, and this to the very | THE ambassadors of commerce were yarning as their 


he ship's hold. “I remember,” said the cigar man, “the only time 
eck and spent some hours in watching the modus | turn. 
8 ::s follows: The elevator consists of an air-exhausting | feeling I had earned a rest, I secured a comfortable 


n 2 tank up aloft from which one or more six- “TI don’t know how long I slept, but I was awakened 
nch, flex ble, steel-lined pipes pass to the . re in the | by the train coming to a stop. Almost at the same 


notion, the air rushes up these pipes to the vacuum in | were missin from the sent beside mc, where I had 


y the laws of gravity into the bottom of the tapered | there were three other commercials in the remaining 


ik upper 


ight joint with the main tank when in position. As | and stop him before he gets out of the station!’ 


he empty com into position for the filling | like that.’ 


come ss PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
NLOADING SHIPS BY AIR. The Crowning Woe. 


Up Grain “You don't seem to thoroughly realise how low you 

ee Ree or 200 Tons an Hour. gen oes _ ane 5 = : : ' ie 

; A r, a faded, . 

sex into consideration the fact that nearly | on whose rd face deeply lined with, His tmaeke of 

W),000 pee of gin oe received annuall Beco dissipation, there still lingered faint reminders of better 
of London, it wi once occur to a reflective | days long past, started as if struck. 


d that the handling alone of such a vast item must “You ad me injustice, your Honour,” he said, bitterly. 


“Ican bear the disgrace of arrest for drunkenness, t 
mortification of bes 8 thrust into a noisome dungeon, 
and the publicity and humiliation of a trial inn crowded 
and dingy court room, but to be sentenced by a police 
magistrate who splits his infinitives that is, indeed, a 
crushing blow.” 

And as they led him away he placed a trembling hand 
to his forehead and shivered like one in an ague. 


e the shipper. 
a pa the importa were considerably 


ances 


case. for the transhipment of cereals in bulk bad to 
carried out in three laborious ways—by shovelling 


loading into tubs, which were afterwards deposited 


e bucket elevator travelling on an endless 
sed in the Liverpool docks at the present day. 


ans of 


manual labour. It is manifest, therefore, | the ant. Professor Bethe, of Strasburg, thinks he has 


angie type, with a capacity of 10,000 tons, represent- | each other. with it exa 


at issue. 
. 2 i e : 
It was with this end in view that attention was ulti- | colour and conformation. 


vating and conveying of bulk grain, with the result yet back in their own hills were not recognised by their 
ous pneumatic process has been invented | tribe, but at once attacked and killed. Professor Bethe 


rges or any other receptacle. being automatically | must have its own peculiar smell. 


ently enabled to witness the operations of the “ Mark Thumbs ? ’ 
i Cimarosa. 


Tue gorilla or chimpanzee, which belong to the 

higher order of apes, have many points of resem)lance 
to man; but there is one thing they cannot do—that 
: y : is, twiddle their thumbs. 
LINAD Hi Le == In the gorilla the thumb is short, and does not reach 
t Z ri ; much Eerond the bottom of the first joint of the fore- 
‘ = finger. It is very much restricted in its movements, 
and the animal can neither twiddle his thumbs nor turn 
them round so that the tips describe a circle. 

There are the same number of bones in the hand of a 
gorilia as in the hand of man, but the thumbs of the 
monkey have no tate flexor or bending muscle. This 
is why a monkey always keeps the thumb on the same 
side as the fingers, and never bends jt round any object 
that may be aap a 

In the es la the web between the fingers extends to 

joint, the fingers taper to the tips, and there 


The grain is drawn w 


the secon 


when walking on all fours. . 

To form an adequate idea as to the power of the new | There are many other strong points of resemblance 
evator, it must be borne in mind that to “ put over the | between the ape and man, but—vwell, we wish to be 
de"—to use a dock expression—10,0C0 tons of geain | charitable to our fellow-man, and will, therefore, drop 
ould, under the old regime, occupy 120 men, working | the subject. 


asto and exposure to.the weather. By means of the Not To Be Caught. 


vweuniatic elevator 200 tons per hour can be sucked 


st suck, be it in the hatch or in the furthest corner of | manner is. at work. 


Armed with the necessary permit, P.JV. visited the | when my well-known business acumen served me a bad 
eradi of the new invention, which, briefly described, “Twas on my way home after a successful trip, and 


lant erected on a float, which creates a partial vacuum | corner of the railway carriage and went to sléep. 


pths of the vessel, On the machinery being eet in | instant I discovered that my overcoat and portmanteau 


he tank above, carrying the gra‘n with a rotary motion | placed them before going to sleep. 
bug with it. As the pai eochea thi fat it 1 drawn ae Now, as is usually the case in long distance trains, 
by well when 
ortion, as shown in the illustration, the air meanwhile, | corners of the carringe, and I immediately jumped to 
ith all dust and superfluous matter, escaping through | the conclusion that they had hidden my = for a joke, 
rt and away from the machine. more especially when one of them asked, innocently 
has in sailing, but it now remains enough, what I was looking for. : 
‘2 out oft the tank without disturbing the | “TI explained that my bag and overcoat were missing, 
ious method is adopted ond ad iG expected they would turn up before 
grain = Chron a port into one of | the end of the journey. 
which rock al 


tely on a pivot| ‘By jove,’ said the man nearest the platform, ‘ there 
centre, and which poimgtarion form a air- | goes a man with a coat and bag ceactly 


So far 


ike yours; run 
smoker. 
'¢ compartment unicati tank fi “¢No go, old man,’ said I with a laugh. ‘I haven't 

overbalanoes Ag aay a a ecla pren brin oe been on the road all these years to be caught witha tale 


Tocess, at letion i ti “ And that was just where my cleverness went against 
Sain renewed, “OmPletion of which the operation "8 | “for the train started directly afterwards, and 


M. A. P.'s enormous circulation is increasing by leaps and bounds. 


te ee IE ere eo 


Tue Many LittLe Tricks WHICH Famous WRITERS 
INDULGE IN TO EXCITE THEIR IMAGINATION. 


EXcEPTIONALLY clever folk have, as a rule, odd and 
fanciful waya, little peculiarities, or fads, if you will, 
and as a result admirers of such geniuses believe their 
heroes are troubled with the germs of eccentricity, and 
in the egreey of the’r heart are ready to make allow- 

‘or the exhibition of the whimsicalities usually 
displayed by extraordinarily talented peopte. 
any psychologists, basing their opinion on observa- 
tion, claim with apparent reason that genius and insanity 
are one and the sume thing; but it seems to us going to 
excess to consider writers and artists insane Iecause 
they are given to queer traits or assume funny little 
ways, for there are few peopleewho have not an odd 
kind of characteristic trait wrapped up somewhere in 
their personality. 

Spontaneous and original genius is a natural 
phenomenon we cannot explain, although it is unques- 
ably the result of natural causes. 

nius being an exaggerated quantity, usually carries 
ggerated personal mannerisms, and herein 
comes the fascinating problem whether such are to be 
regarded as the outcome of insanity. That is the point 


Queer habits of the personality do not warrant us in 
inferring insanity on the 

them, especially as these actions, however abnormal 
they may seem at first, are often very rational really— 
we were going to nay Jostifalle. 

Mr. Rudyard Ki 

composition, will not consent to be disturbed on any 
account, and will often skip a meal, while, on the other 
hand, the celebrated Italian composer, Cimarosa, turns 
out his very best work when he is surrounded hy a 
parcel of young children. all playing, and making 
the hours of composition hideous by their noise, yet 
such noise and confusion help on the studies of 


part of those who accomplish 


ipling, when in the throes of 


Would you call these traits the outcome of insanity, 
or simply serving Nature as she wishes to be served ? 

A certain well-known writer, whose namo we are not 
privileged to mention. composes his novels walking 
about his study scribbling his notes on slips of paper, 
and then letting these fly to the ground, where he 
tramples on them more often than not; but this habit 
serves his purpose, and he could not write nearly so well 
if he were to sit at his desk quietly and dream out his 
themes, as does Dr. Farrer. 

Each writer has his own way of writing, and he 
rarely, if ever, departs from the method of writing 
which bas distinguished him as a man with a very queer 
habit—insane habit, if you will. 

The majority of writers seek solitude in their own 
little dens, and do not like to be disturbed while 
engaged in their work; but the seclusion desired by a 
certain French author is—well, eccentric. This gentle- 
man, like most of the brethren of the quill, has no 
stated time for work, but relics solely on the sudden 
inspirations of Nature, or, we should say, Genius. 
When these come to him, ke is, luckily, generally at 
home, and he flies out of the house and shuts himself 
up in an old tower in the grounds, where no 
one dare visit him. 

Cujas, a Continental writer of note, bas tried all sorts 
of positions, in order to woo and win the smile of Dliss- 
ful inspiration, but this only comes to him when he lies 
flat on his chest, which he does for the best part of the 
day. Mark Twain lies on his chest in his pyjamas while 


Many clever writers require the presence of cats 
during their composing hours; Ouida, for instance, is 
one, Francois Coppée is another, while Gautier, Scaccini, 
and Baudelaire bring up the rear. 

Perhaps the majority of British authors of eminence 
do most of their work while eg akout a room, 
dictating to an amanvensis. Ri 
himself down in a big chair, and dictates his stories 
straight away toa typine, 9 long-standing custom of 
his which can hardly be said to be the off-spring of 
insanity ; indced, this is the acme of genius. 

Cladel, a at Continental favourite, can only write 
e has a pair of wocden shoes cn his feet. 
What connection there is between these wooden shoes 
and his brains is, forsooth, hard to tell; certainly beth 
are not wooden. 

While writers generally are slaves to the intoxicating 
delights of the weed, musical composers usually have a 
fancy for coffee. Mascagni, the eminent composer of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, drink gallons of coffee daiiy when 
he is at work. ; 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, on the contrary, is a heavy 


rv Haggard throws 


Mendes smokes cigars while he is composing, and 
often has three or four alight at the same time through 
excessive absent-mindedness. 

You can call these queer traits manias if you like, 
but they are generally explicable, whereas the actions 


The full receiver, being mmunication | as it was explained that the man sitting next to me | of an insane are not. At the most they are 

ith the vacuum, op auiomatisal Sn tee airand the | had left at that station, I decided after some discus- | peculiarities rat about by an penn sade 
ain aoe through a tra at the into s bopper, sion that my things had gone with him. system, peculiarities that are exaggerated really owin 

rom Ww: it is drawn off into a eet of four ing | “Since then I have kept my smartness for busi- | to the superfine importance of the personages identi 
chines, weighed into four bushel ‘ots, and dis- | ness use, and a child-like simplicity is my distinguish- | with them. At any rate, they do mot justify in any 
tged through spouts to the sacks or barges beneath. | ing characteristic out of hours. sense the term insanity. ‘ 
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4593, Which Euro Monarch Brought about his 
Death by Rehearsing his own Funcral? 
The Emperor Charles V. For the last two years of 


his life, after resigning the sceptre of Spain and the 
Netherlands to his son Philip, in 1556, Churles retired 
to tke monastery of Yuste, in Estremadura, nnd there 
lived a cloister life in c!osg intercourse with the monks, 
devoting much time to religions exercises. During this 

eriod, prompted it may be by the example of Cardinal 

rard de la Marck, who for several yeara before his 
death, in 1528, had annually rehearsed his own obsequies, 
the Emperor, in the summer of 1558, furmed tke 
resolution to celebrate his own funeral before he died. 
The priests assured him—what the superstitious 
e‘ement in his character readily inclined him to beliere— 
that the act would surely merit and win divine favour. 
Acccrding on August [Oth of that ycar, the grim farce 
was carried out with the most elaborate ceremonial. The 
Imperial domestics marched with black tapers in their 
hands, and the Emperor, clad in sable weeds, himself 
foliowed wearing bis shroud. While the solemn mass 
for the dead wa3 being sung before the high altar in the 
cathedral, Charles gave up his taper to the pricst, 
typifying thereby his resignation of life, and wus 
daleuinly laid in his coffin. The ceremony cloced with 
sprinkling holy water on his body, then all the atten- 
dants retiring, the doors were shut, and Charles rose 
from his narrow bed and withdrew to his private apart- 
ment. The damping of the grave-clothes induced a chill 
which, aided no doubt by the mental depression caused 
by the gruesome ceremony, induced a fever which ended 
ae death three weeks luter, on the 21st Septemlez, 


4399. How far back can Certain Precacticns against Fira 
in the Metropolis bo Traced ? 


The curfew is the o'dcet of all precautions against 
fire in this country, and probably dates tack to the 
time of Alfred. Until comparatively recent times the 
metho of fighting fire in towns mostly built of wocd 
was to pull the burning ]:ouse down, and postibly two 
or three othera, to prevent tLe fire spreading. In 1189 
th2 wardmotes of London ordained that owners of large 
honses should have barrels full of water standing 
outside their dcors during warm weather, and that the 
wards should pee iron hooks, ladders, ropcs, and 
bucket, and that watchman should be proviced with 
loud-sounding horns, wherewith to give an alarm of 
fire. Subsequently large cquirts were added to this 
outfit. It was not, however, until 1668 that a regular 
fire pore: rceoty pe of tle fire brigade, was formed in 
London. It is noteworthy that Hero, the ce!cbrated 
engincer of Alexandria, and originator of tho steam- 
engine, described, more than 220 ycars B.c., a double 
Per to be used for putting out fire; but the first 

etropolitan steam fire-engine mace its appearance 
in London in 1861. The preeent Moetropctitax Fire 
Brigade dates from 1833. 


4431. What is the Most Ex lification of “ The 
Evil that Men Do Livcs After ”? 


In the nature of the case many satisfactory answers 
might Le found to this question, since it is impossible 
for any evil to be done without its effects being felt for 
a longer or shorter period; but of all examples in 
history the most eloquent is furnished by the 
Inquisition, or ‘Holy Office,” which was the first 
instrument used by Christians to their fellow 
Christians for holding different op:nions. In the hands 
of the Dominicans it  & scourge on Christendom, 


rr a 


were practised than human te had ever suffered 
before. Hundreds of thousands of absolutely innocent 
men, women, and children were robbed, tortured, and 
murdered by it; nations were set against nations, and 
fought each other more ferociously perhaps than men 
had ever fought each other before. It wrought the 
ruin of Spain and Italy, two of the test nations of 
the Middle Ages, and it set the clock of human progress 
back at least five hundred years. The Holy Office may, 
in short, be described as the greatest curse ever laid on 
humanity by human hands. 
4400. Where is the Finest Riding &chool in the World? 
The firest military riding school in existence is in 
Moscow. It is 560 feet long, 146 feet brond, and 
41 feet high, and, orld enly the Midland terminus in 
London, its roof is tke largest in the world unsupported 
by pillars. It is lavishly onnamented, but in every 
respect save size it ia quite gg hc by the subterranean 
riding school in Welkcck Abbey. This wonderful 
apartment, if it can be called euch, is 335 feet long, 
about 130 feet wide, and its glass roof is 9 feet 
higher than tbat of the Morcow School. This roof, 
however, is supported by pillars, and the riding school 
forms parts i the splendid euite of eubterranean 
alleries and chambers constructed by the late Duke of 
ortland, whose name has teen recently very much in 
evidence in connect'on with the Druce case. 


4402. Why are the Names of the Scotiish Peers with Few 


Excepticns the Same as the Common Surnames of 


the Peop!c, while the Reverse is the Case in 
England and Ireland? 


This is due to the fect that the nobilities of England 
and Ireland are, for the most part, nobilities of conquest, 
while the nobility of Ecot!andisindigenons. The Scotch 
noble is the head of a clen and bears the name of the 
clan; e.g. Campbell, Murray, Gordcn, Graham, 
Donglas. Many of the aint English peerages are of 
foreign extraction. A large number date from the 
Conquest, or the twelfth century, when there was a large 
infusion of foreigners among the English upper 
classes. Others, such as Bentinck, the name of the 
Duke of Portland, and Cavendish, the name of the Duke 
of Devonshire date fiom the accession of William of 
Orange and the period of the Hanovarian influence. In 
this way, many of the oldest and weulthiest peerages in 
England may be traced to foreign countries. The other 
peers naturally followed their example. About 80 per 
cent. of the peerage have changed their family names at 
some time or other, and most of these changes have 
been made from the common to the uncommon. In the 
same way in Ireland the peerages are in the hands of 
English or Norman lords, who were sent over to conquer 
the country. It should be remembered, also, that the 
Scotch peerages came toan end at the Union, and thus 
they have not suffered in the’r purity from being con- 
oo the commercial, instead of on the territorial 
é 5 


4403. Whick is the Oldest Colony Possessed by any 
European Nation? 
If Iceland is regarded as a colony, it is the oldest 
sed by any European country. It has belo: 
Denmark since 1389. Oviginally colonised by Nor- 
wegians in 874, it remained a 1epublic till 1292, when it 
became subject to the Norwegian crown, In 1389 
Norway and Denmark were united, and when these two 
kingdoms separated, Iceland remained Danish. The 
Canarics (the “ Fortunate Isles” of the ancients) were 
rediscovered in 1334 by a French vessel. In 1404 a 
Norman. Jean dz Bethencourt, with Spanish help, con- 
quered four of the islands, which were soon afterwards 
bought by the King of Spain, and since 1405 the whole 
up has been Spanish. Madeira was coloni the 
ortuguese in 1431, and the Cape de Verde Islands in 
1460. Portugal still has several colonies founded before 
1500, e.g., Angola, pat of the const of Guinea and 
Sofala. Others of the Portuguese colonies are almost as 
old, for instance, Mozambique, colonised in 1508, and 
Goa, in 1510. The oldest English colony is New- 
foundland, eettled in 1583. St. Helena comes 
dating from 1600. The earliest Dutch colonies were 


| 
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#405. Has Mn lilies Considered a Crimiz;) 


Among the ancient Spartans everything was ., 
sidered secondary to military efficiency: aud eit 2" 
to securing this, the boys and men were by law bone 
in a continual state of “training.” No deformed child 
was allowed to live; the boys were taken from tii, 
homes and subjected to military regulations at tho age 
of seven. They were com to wear the same single 
garment winter and summer. At twenty they joined 
the ranks, and from that age till they reached sixty 
were required to dine at the public tables, where only s 
certain quantity was supplied for each man. The m:::.is. 
trates interfered in absurdly small matters, « They 
regulated the degree of fatness to which it \:; 
lawful for any citizen to extend his body. Tics 
who dared to grow too fat or too soft for milit.ry 
service and exercise were sometimes sound! flog end. 
Aelian, in his History, relates that Nauclis, son of 
Pelyias, was brought before the Ephors (magistrates) 
and the whole assembly of Sparta, and “his unlaw!;) 
fatness was publicly exposed, and he was threatc)..| 
el ah el ca banishment if he did not bring his Ledy 
within the regular Spartan compass and give up his 
culpable mode of living which was declared to be 
worthy of an Ionian than of a Spartan.” 

4405. What is the Difference between Machine Guns 2nj 
Quick-Firing Guns? 

Machine guns are mechanically loaded with fix-q 
ammunition and the cartridges are exploded iii 
extracted by arrangements that enable a number «{ 
rounds to te fired in rapid succession by one m::::, 
The ordinary machine gun of the Maxim or Norden‘: 
type can fire from 300 to 700 rounds a minute of infartry 
cuimenition, but ae naval rat fortress Bes it 

eavier typo is mude ischar, rojectiles not 
exceeding fourteen ounces in weight. ene tena “ quick. 
firing” is applied to artillery iE cer of all sizes whi. 
are so constructed und mounted that they can be lon)... 
sighted and fired more rapidly than in the case of a 
ordinary gun. Unlike machine guns they are loadeil |.y 
hand but possess in common the characteristic of 1iti'. 
or no recoil. All newly-constructed guns are of 4 
quick-firing type and the term will before long becou:c 
obsolete. By the most recent gements {o: 
rapidity of loading and absorption of recoil the 
destructive power of artillery has been more thin 
doubled. 

4407. What is the Mest Remarkable Bet on Recor! 
Made between English Dandies about ticir 
Skill in Dressing? 


In the days of the younger Pitt, Orlando Wray. a 
then leader of fashion, Teckel himeelf against ano:|.r 
dandy, believed to be Viscount Croghan, to tie crav:i:s 
at a guinea a time. The match took place at Tunbridze 
Wells. George Selwyn was judge: The rival bov. 
makers sat back to Lack facing mirrors, and their valets 
handed them the cravats. It is related that Viscount 
Croghan’s chief valet fainted, either from excitement or 
fatigue, at the fifty-ninth cravat. The contest lasted 

nt nine hours, and Wray wonit after a most excitiny 
finich. A considerable amount of money was wagercl 
on the contest, and one of Wray’s supporters won :)") 
guineas on it. 
4408... Why do Riders Mount a Horse ty 
tig tg Invariably from the 


The universality of this practice is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that in former times the vast majority of 
those who rode on horseback wore swords. But this. 
too, was owing to the fact that the majority of men :i7 
right-handed, hence the sword hung at the left hip. 

refore, men primarily mounted horse from th: 
left side because they were right-handed and rizi:- 
legged. When civilians no } © wore swords the 
custom isted, partly because it was a custom ::nd 
partly use horsemanship took its fashion f:om 
military men, who still rode with swords. It is obvious 
that with a sword hanging at the left hip it would le 
exceedingly difficult to mount a horse from the ri::h' 
side, though good riding-masters teach their pupil; to 
mount from both sides. It isalso much more convenient 


More 


and in its name and by its agency greater atrocities | started soon after this last date. in view of the rule of the road: “ Keep to the left.” 
QUESTIONS. oft Ce 3% like to oce a man strong enough to throw 
4431. What is the most remarkable fact im connection with the| “ Yes; if he doesn’t try to throw it off on me.” 
preset Dowagar Em of Chinn ? 
npn pf, prairics, though fertile, level and well-watered, sho 
"4:53. Con first-class Lattleships of the most modem type be musk by | WALLACE: “There is nothing lke matrimony to 
seat. Where has th» newest find of a dead city been made? make s man the value of money.” 
itt ,Whichugishman's death ducing the let Afters your le now Ferry: “ so. A sovereign a man gives to his 
ass. "win nas wT en as ‘ wife does look bigger to him than any other sovereign.” 
ee 9 ee 


MI « , ha 
“ = Mary, have you got a young man in the 


Cook (under notice to leave): “Ihave. An’ I con- 
sider a man in the kitchen is 
than ans old Guin the dvecixaccms” Bo Tact better 
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WHAT TIME SHOULD 


YOU SPEND IN PLAY? 


Apvice 10 Youn@ Mew Desrrovs or Success. 


Tuts problem at the first blush seems one that can be 
asily delivered of a fair interpretation, but on mature 
feflection it turns out to be one which is full of com- 
lexities. A : 

Inch depends, for instance, on the line of life taken 
oh a a ty man. If you are in the Indian Civil 
gervice, ag We Lave before pointed out in these columns, 
much of your success would sppen to depend on 
shether you have a silvery-toned voice and can sing 
tenor songs nicely, and move within the inner ring o 
Indian society and amuse people. If you are a civil 
servant at home it doesn't matter how much you amuse 


-elf, or what time you devote to social recreation, so 
ee ‘a you keep well up on the list of influence. 


If you are a lawyer your success depends on your 
social standing and reputation, little items that can only 
be sugared over with much going about and devoting 
courselé a great deal to social recreation and amuse- 
inent in order to get known. : 

But if you arc in commerce your ultimate success 
depends on sticking to your work, and having nothing 
to do either with social recreation or amusement. 


The subject is @ very wide one. but let us take for the | 


nonce the young man who is engaged iu business, and 
see what ‘time he could devote with advantage to amus- 
ing himself. . . 

Now you know that success in business life is the 
child of perseverance, experience, caution, And hope. 
‘Are these factors or elements found in sociul recreation 
or play? No, Then is the young man to have no play 
atill? That's the point. ~ ; 

Let us say that the young man is in business for 
himself. Now, to get on in the wor!d you must be even 
with your brothers; you must not lag behind your 
compeers; you must k up with them; you must do 
us they do. It may be offensive to your good taste; it 
may be an affliction to your commonsense view of things, 
but the youn; Pesiness mens ineate toenlarge gs cases 
of friends and acquaintances, must go in pre’ 
for social recreation and amusement. But this dee 
from a serious and business point of view; there is an 
object in it all; it does not arise from folly, pure and 
simple, and it leaves no bad impression behind. 

his does not mean that you must fling yourse!f 
vho'ly into the folly of amusement in order to create 
» good impression among your friends ; that would b3 
stupidity ; but in lending youreelf to social recreation 
a amusement temper the time you thus spend with 
moderation, not forgetting that although you are 
a-tayed in evening dress you are really out on business. 

More important still, perhaps, is the young man who 
is in an office, or the young man who is connected with 
an industry, perhaps working at the bench. 

Accepting the general types of these youngsters, 
much valuable time is lost in the pursuit of pleasure, 
time which could be far better employed than in 
eternally kicking the football or in wielding the 
villow at the wicket. 

All work and no oy of course, is liable to make a 
roung man dull, bot play and very little work makes 
him stupid. We are not decrying athletics; we are an 
athletic nation, and it is this which has probably made 
Britain great on the field of batt!e. But the average 
young man of the day spends far too much of his time 
in knickers or flannels to make him a man of the world. 

Reverting to the question proper, amusement is so 
superficial a matter that one can do without any at all, 
and still enjoy life. 

Exercise to a certain extent is, of course, necessary 
for the health of the body, and the consequent inventive- 
ness of the mind, which, according to a written law, 
cannot be sound without a sound body ; but if the ques- 
tion were put to the majority of the able business men 
vho have so far s led in life as to win civic honours 
culminating in the holding of the highest which is at 
the hae nage of, say, for example, the City of London 
mayoralty, their answer would be that as young men they 
went in only for hard work, with little or no time for 
Play or social recreation. 

Mayors and tors, for example, everywhere 
within these realms are for the most part self-made 
inen, who in their youth, they would tell you, neither 
had the inclination nor the time to waste in the 
pleasures of field sports such us we have these to-day. 
And, as a body, such men are good t; of robustness, 
se ag y and soundness both of mind and body. 

et, by all means go in for play ; but let it be purely 
for health’s sake. Bon't ostracise youraelf from the 
gaiety that life offers, but take its pleasures in small 
doses only when you feel that you want fresh air. 

The sum total then of the answer to the question 
amounts to this, that a young man desirous of success 
should — devote time to social recreation and 
amusemen ee gest in the first place, for the main- 
tenance of soot th, and, secondly, as deman 
of him b written and unwritten laws of society; 
but four-fifths of his living hours should be devoted to 
his work and the educational improvement of himself, 
for the a man nowadays is given to drifting like 
2 iceberg on the sea of life, and the extra knowledge he 
has gained himeelf in this way has often proved of im- 
tonse advantage to him. 


$$$ 


The Editor’s Table, 


THERE'S alittle box of pills, 
, There's a heap of lengthy bills, 
There's a crusty letter from u country reader, 
There’s n ticket for a stall, 
, There's another for a ball, 
There's a circular about a patent feeder, 
There's a lot of cigarettes, 
_ There are letters of regrets, 
There's a said of highly-colonred lithographing, 
re's a solitary ace, 
There's a photo of her face, 
There are articles to start the angels laughing, 
There's a pretty chiming clock, 
There's some Klondyke mining stock. 
There are stacks of verse in every sort of metre, 
There's a cotton office hat, 
_ There's badly ragged mat, 
There's a pipe bow! than which noth‘ng could be sweeter. 
here's a ticket for the Zoo, 
There's a map of Timbuctoo, 
There’s a guide to Palestine and one to Norwood, 
ere's the latest opera score, 
, There's a lump of iron ore, 
There's a photo of an Aston Villa forward, 
ere ure pots of ink and glue, 
’ There are lettera old and new, 
There are piles of old exchanges and a paper, 
There's a narrow pair of shears, 
_. There's a glass of that which gieers, 
There's a double-backed and pointeu purer scraper, 
| There's a partly-smoked cigar, 
There's an ornamental jar, 
There's the circulation swearer’s weekly fuble, 
Oh, the sight will tickle you 
If you ever catch a view 
Of the editor while writmg at his table. 


—_— ——___— jo 


How Tips are Wooed on Mail 
Boats. 


Tur steamship hands of the ocean liners have a 
systematic game for drawing tips from the kets of 
unsuspecting ~assengers that rivals anything ever 
perpetrated by the most expert hotel employés. The 
game is called “ cea-draughts,” and consist of a number 
of clever “ moves” well known to every sailor, steward, 
cabin-boy ard deck hand. 

Those who know these moves the best are, however, 
very reluctant to reveal how they are practised. 
To the experienced deck hand there are 254 “ moves” 
in sea-draughts. Move No. 1 consists in “spotting,” 
ie. in carefully watching the passengers on the deck or 
as they come aboard, so as to select those with liberal, 
kindly faces and to avoid those who have been too 
openly taken in on previous voyages. 

Move No. 2 is to ag a porenes in nced of a 
match, and, as if on the spur of the moment, to offer 
him ao light. If the emoker be at all free with his 
money, he is pretty sure to make some small reward for 
this attention. The smoking-room eteward has ial 
facilities for playing move No. 2. It lies within his 

ower to let the smoking-room stock of matches run 
own, and then to dispatch a confederate in search of 
would-be smokers along the deck. The confederate 
appears in the nick of time. 3 
ove 22 begins with the sly addition of eome chalk, 

or even paint, to the favourite seat of a liberal passenger. 
The passenger in question returns to his pet spot, and, 
all unconscionsly, sits down. Srddenly he is aroused 
by the exclamation of an apparently horrified deck hand: 
“Lor’, sir, you've been end sat in some paint. Never 
mind, though; I'll get it off for you. I never comes 
aboard without some benzine.” In the case of chalk a 
clothes brush is produced with equal readiness. 

Let the traveller ponder over his past experiences upon 
the vast deep and recall whether he has ever yielded up 
his worldly wealth in response to some of the 254 
“ moves” of “ sea-draughts.” 

— ee ieee 


“Tae vane on the church eteeple says the wind is 
it.” eae 
“ Well, thatis pretty high authority. 
——to—— 


Bux: “Is there anything worse than to have a 
guest you can’t amuse By 
Wink: “Yes, to be 
amuse you.” 


the guest of a man that can't 


et fe 


nw: “ They say sleeping with the moon shining 

Resear affects the. heat, but I don’t believe it. Do 

ae :“ Why, certainly. It makes your head light.” 
—— i 

Tue young man rose from his seat in the train, and 
the fat lady was in a twitter at once. 

“Oh, dear me, sir, how very kind of I really 
don’t feel as if I ought to take your sea’ Gen 
are so unselfish. Do you really sist ? 

And she beamed at him archly. = F 

“No, ma’‘am,” he said ina hollow voice, I don t 
insist. Ionly got up ‘cause by the feel of it the seat's wet. 
You see, it’s raining, and the window's been left open. 


QUESTIONS A YEAR, 


You Can Sse Him Any Day 1n Lonroy. 


Who is he? Could you say offhand just what public 
tervant does this? For, of course, such a stupendous 
feat could be accomplished only by one in the public 
service. Perhaps you have never given the subject 
even a passing thought. Yet the man who does this ia 
but one of many—you have doubtless turned to him 
yourself in your perplexity—for he belongs to that body 
of the public service to which every Londoner points 
with pride—the police. Now, if you follow me in this, 
you will have your interest stimulated and your know- 

ledge of human nature awakened. 

There are scores, yes, hundreds of places in this 
thriving little village of London where tho traffic of 
vehicles and foot passengers is so heavy that the ordin- 
ary estrian has anything but a pleasant or safe time 
getting abont. There is always an officer, very often 
several, at these fixed points. If they were not so placed. 
the death-rate of the city would be oppaliing. Even as 
it is, the deaths by accident in the metropolis «re 
annually greater than the total losses of the Ainericau 
army iu the recent war with Spain. 

P.W. had occasion the other day to make a dash 
for one of the resting-places provided in the streets 
for greater safety to pedestrians. It was at one of the 
busy points along the Strand; while standing there 
with many others he noticed three out of five who 
had taken refuge at the same time approach the officer 
and ask divers questions. 

Being of an inquisitive turn of mind, I turned, and 
propounded a question. 

* How much do you get of that each day ?” 

* More'n enuf. Get it orl day long.” 

“You must have to answer a good many questions in 
the course of a day?” 

“Thousands o¢ ‘em,” was the reply. 

“Thoneands !” I repeated thersanlonil®, 

“Yors. Two or three thousand every day. Some of 
’em are right enough an’ some of 'em are quecr “uns.” 

Two or three thousand a day! he number 
staggered me. It seemed an utter impossibility, an 
absurdity. And then mentally I began to figure it out. 
Three thousand a day meant a fraction more than six 
a minute. Let us take it for granted that that figure 
isa bit exaggerated, and cut it down one-half. ‘hia 
will give a little more than three a minute, or 1,500 for 
each day. This seemed more reasonable. I took out 
my watch and noted the time. Twenty-five seconds had 
ticked away, and no one had come near. Then there 
was a scramble of a great number to cross the thorough- 
fare during a moment's moppene of the traffic, and before 
the other thirty-five seconds of that minute had passed 
four had turned to the eae to make inquiries. 

Then there was a lull, They were evidently not 
coming the officer's way. One, two, three minutes 

Hatt and the tide of humanity rolled on. Then 
business boomed again very suddenly. As the seconds 
of the fourth minute ticked away, one, two, three, four, 
five, six persons had stopped, as ed directions, and gone 
on their way rejoicing in forty-seven seconds. And if 
it had not been for that stupid foreigner, who either 
asked twice or else some fool question, the record might 
have been lowered. The next minute three had accosted 
the policeman, and the following minute four more. 

I put my watch away and moved on. I had taken six 
minutes just about two o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
total for this time was seventeen. It should have been 
eighteen, according to the previous figuring of threo a 
minute. Still it will be readily understood that the 
fluctuntions must be very great. And it will he seen 
that the average of three a minute which I have 
adopted may be very near the correct estimate. Thr-e 
a minute means 180 an hour, 1.440 a working day, 8,19 
a werk. and 449,280 a year! Almost half a million: 

All this is but incidental to the regular daily duties 
of an officer. Now if we take a quarter century of 
service we have the astounding figure of 11,232,100 
questions asked and answered. his would be the 
minimun, for, of course, it would average several 
questions to each person to be very accurate, and if we 
place the number at three it would make 33,696,000, or 
almost one for each inhabitant of the United Kingdom. 
Think of the possibility of one man during a small part 
of his lifetime, passing in review and answering one 

uestion from every man, woman, and child in the 
Kingdom! 

To be sure, not every member of the force is called 
upon to perform this monumental task, but there ara 
hundreds who do. It might be of still further interest 
to know just how many times an officer fuils to answer 
correctly, but I believe it would not be worth mentioning, 
for I have asked hundreds of questions and have never 
as yet met .s polices who failed to enlighten me in 

st Te 
"ea explanation of all this is to be found in the fact 
that the Londoner is as thoroughly ignorant of this 
veriest foreigner. It is all so 
ke, that the a' intelligent 
is limited 
in 
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business, aside 
attractions of the city- 
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A HOSPITAL FOR 
FOOTBALLERS. 


WHERE MAIMED PLAYERS ARE TIXNKERED UP. 


te E who takes an peg - ger bier 7 a 
with the newspaper ph to the effect that “So- 
and-so, who was badly injured in Saturday’s match, has 
en to Mr. Allison’s establishment at Hyde Road, 

anchester.” All injured players nowadays go to Mr. 
Allison’s to get cured. He is known in League circles 
as tke footballers’ doctor, and his hydro as the foot- 
ballers’ hospital. 

Mr. Allison opened his famous establishment many 
years ago. It was originally intended to be an 
ordinary hydro for general patients, but the fame of 
Mr. Allison’s treatment for football injuries was soon 
noised atroad, and within a few months he became 
the recognised physician for all football wounds. 
Football wounds, are muinly confined to injuries 
to the knee and ankle, and very few of them 
indeed ara caused by kicks. When a footballer breaks 
down, it simply means, in nine cases out of ten, that the 
muscles of hia leg have given Ned by the continuous 
strain placed upon them by kicking, tackling, and 
running. 

Mr. Tiinon's businees is to repair thes2 muscles, and 
his method of proceeding to work is all his own. As 
soon as a footballer comes into the hospital, he is first 
of all run over by tke visiting surgeon, who reports to 
Mr. Allison whether the ig! is of a nature likely to 
require surgical treatment. IJf the surgeon's aid isn't 
required, the patient iz straightway put into Mr. 
‘Allison's bands, and begins the course of special treut- 
ment which is to get him fit as soon us possible for the 
next big match or Cup-tie. 

The details of this special treatment it would be 
impossible to oy boa here fully: but it consists mainly 
of i and keeping the putient’s leg voutinually at 
work, 

Footbullers, according to Mr. Allison, are about as 
difficult to manage as babies. They all have their 
special weaknesses, and except due allowance is made 
for these, the difficulty of effecting a cure is consider- 
ably increased. 

“ Howard Spencer,” says the footkaller’s doctor, “ was 
one of the mcst remarkable paticnts that ever came into 
the hospital. It seems a curious thing to say about a 
man who has played for England and for a team like 
the Villa, but Spencer was as nervous as a child. I 
always give the patients a trial at kicking the football 
about on the Mancheeter City ground before I certify 
them as perfectly fit for active service again. 

“ Well, when Spencer's kree was getting ell right, I 
bronght him down to the ground one afternoon fo: a 
kick about, but I found the ground was s9 slippery that 
I half thought of bringing him away again, as the con- 
sequences of a slip would have been simply disastrous 
to him. However, I Jet him kick the ball for a few 
minute3; he was in capital trim and kicked as well as 
ever, but when it was all over J told him of my wis- 

iviugs. Would you believe it? The next time I 
ught him down, though the ground was as dry asa 
bone, he was thinking so much of the danger of slipping 
that he couldn't kick in the least, and I firmly believe, 
if he had kept on, he would have slipped ania injured 
himself. Of course, this nervousness was due to his 
over-anxiety to get well again and take his place in the 
Villa team.” 

Another player whose anxiety to get fit sometimes 
inteifeves with his cure is Bennett, of Sheffield United. 
Bennett i prea has thoroughly impressed him- 
self with th> truth of the maxim that no man is 


he has been an inmate of the footballer's hospital he 
has spent hie leisure time in studying medical hooks and 
inquiring into the effects of various cures. His interest 
in these matters is poy impersonal, as Devey is far 
too keen an athlete con doctoring himself. 
Devey’s clubmate, Crabtree, takes his amusement 
differently. His fad is tidiness, and he is never content 
unless all his belongings are spic and 
Very few who saw the 
Villa at the C 


him during the game, and put his leg through a course 
of treatment during the interval. . 

Sutcliffe, the Bolton Wanderers’ goalkeeper, is another 
player who is astonishingly plucky in the face of very 
serious injuries. Some time ago he was brought in to 
the hospital with a very badly sprained kn-e. He was 
quite lame at the time and had to be carried upstairs. 
Under ordinary circumstances he would not have been 
able to put his foot to the ground for a fortnight. But 
the fortunes of the Bolton Wanderers were in a critical 
condition at the time, and after being only a couple of 
days in the doctor's hands, Sutcliffe insisted on turning 
out and keeping goal for his club, though every move- 
ment of his leg must have caused him excruciating 
agony. 

“Dan Doyle, the Celtic back, once performed a 
still more plucky feat, His knee was badly: injured at 
the beginning of one ce2son, but he flatly refused to go 
into hospital for a single day, and played right through 
the season with no more treatment to his injured knee 
than a little “ out-door relief” from Mr. Allison. 

Whenever an ascortment of maimed Association and 
Rugby players happens to be inmates at the same time, 
the hospitul becomes a sort of debating society. Each 
are so keen on the superior merits of their own particular 
code, that discussion sometimes almost leads toa breach 
of the peace. 

During one of these discussions a well-known 
Association International waxed so enthusiastic that 
he nearly got himself into eerions trouble. Some 
of the League playera, as is well known, receive very 
much larger saluries than the other men of the same 
team; but to uvoid jealousy the amount of the salaries 
is kept a secret between the players who receive them 
and the committee of their ciate, New, this particular 
International was in receipt of bigger wages “on the 
quict,” than any of his clubmates. But in a burst of 
confidence he remarked to a Rugby player: “ You say 
you get two pounds a week ! Why, man, I receive seven 
pounds a week all the year round.” 

Then the fat was in the fire. The story of the big 
salary scon got abroad, and the indiscreet player was 
called on for an explanation by his committee. Whether 
the difficulty was got over by his own wages being cut 
down or the wages of the other players being raised can 
only be guessed. 

——___=2? 


Her Decision. 


WHAT ARE YOUR TEETH LIKE? — 


Notz THose or Your Frienps: You may Tz:), 
THEIE Disposition. 


“Do I think there is any connection between 1... 
shape and position of the teeth, and the character ;:;;.: 
disposition of their rP” gaid a promine::; 
member of the dental profession in reply to an ingni:y 
made by P.W. “It is not a question of opinion; it :; 
an absolute fact. 

potut of view 15 
- Let me hiv 


“T have studied the teeth from that 
well as from tke professional standpoin' 

a fair glance of a person's teeth, and I will undertake t., 
give Pd a description of that individual's character, 

“You have noticed men and women with spaces | o. 
tween the teeth? Men thus characterised are upt ti |. 
disliked by strangers, chiefly, I think, because they .. - 
into the habit of using a tooth-pick too often, o «+ 
sucking the teeth. I have known such a man to !¢ 

ed as weak-minded. This is quite a mist::|;.. 
Such people are invariably strong-minded, and they ; ;. 
most affectionate. They may not be very brilliant in 
some instances, but they are the sort of people to m':.. 
friends of. 

“It is never a safe thing to judge solely by appoi:. 
ances, 60 when you see a girl with teeth that rewind 

ou of a squirrel’s or a rat’s—long, white, and shi:\;.. 
ookng—_be careful not to think that she is cruel ::1).' 
vindicative or contradictory. She is altogether amial,!>. 
in fact, she is too amiable, for in her desire to plea-. 
she will agree with everybody on every subject. (\)::. 
tinual sweetness cloys; a little acid occasionally is a 
pleasing variation. “ 

“Teeth with the edge’ worn off are more often s°:-n 
in men than in women. They don’t look very pleasin- 
but they are the visible sign of sterling honesty al 
affection. That man is honesty itself, and is always «1 
tho look-out for a chance to do somebody a good turn. 
He loves children to such an cxtent that he is api :o 

ilthem. Thereis, however, a grain of selfishness in 
his compositioa ; be prefers to spend a quiet evenin.: :.t 
hom? to taking his wife out for a change, despite the 
fact that he is usually attentive. This is a peculi:r 
characteristic, but he is generally of so superior a qua!iiy 
that these little weaknesses may be forgiven. 

“The man with long, narrow, even, pearly teeth is a 
man to beware of. ou mustn’t trust him. He is 
gushing enough, and that makes him attractive 1. 
some; but he is deceitful and unsympathetic at her. 
He doesn’t stick to the truth; in fact, he appare:ily 
prefers the other thing, if it stands any chance of p:\:;- 
ing as the genuine article.. 

“Men with small, even, fragile-looking teeth are 
loving and loveable ; they have power to charm ::nd 
the knowledge how to use it, but they are not examp!es 
of il strong mind. They are easily led into the wrnz 


In charming indecision she gazed at the two portraits. 
The uncertainty in her heart clouded her eyes just 
enough to sofien and render more bewitching their 
splendour. 

“ Which shall it be?” she murmured. 

From one to the other of the pictures her glance 
wandered. Now her countenance would for a moment 
beam with the joy of a settled choice, only to darken 

in in a moment with eat gennong 

“If I could only say which one!” 

A sigh fiuttered within the tender bosom and 
bass from the rosy lips. 

“ Will is dark. I love dark men.” 

She clasped her hands and rapturously scrutinised 
the nearest portrait. . 

“ But Henry is noble and good.” 

Hand was pressed in hand until the blood forsook the 
taper fingers with the frantic pressure. 

“ Both of them love me—but stay!” 

It was a startled look that flashed across her face. 

“ Yes, yes, it is surely 80.” 

Relief succeeded anxiety, and a smile of sweet content 
flittered about ber lips. 

“IfI marry Will, tan 

She leant forward fondly towards the portraits. 

“Henry will give me a wedding present. If I marry 
Heary, I know Will would be huffy and never give me 
a thing.” 

She pondered a moment in silence. 
ware she softly whispered at last, “I shall marry 

ul. 


“Protruding teeth in women and men are indicaiiv 
of a atic, pope disposition. They wil! asseit 
themselves and their opinions in spite of everytiing. 
and are awkward people to get along with. A womin 
with teeth like that will talk you deaf, but a man is 
inclined to resort to quality rather than quantity in 
the aig! < words, re ‘ 

“You like a woman with square, even upper iin‘ 
lower teeth, very white? Most persons erentivicis hy 
such a display. But the owner is co:d and genei:!!¥ 
shallow, and thinks of herself and her own confi: 
before anything else. On the other hand you have sven 
women with Sal ocning teeth, nneven, imperfect ani 
discoloured in spite of all the care bestowed upon tl:e. 
Such women are sensitive, high strung, nervous: but 
they are beautifal in their be raf They lou 
themselves well in hand; notwit ing their ners. 
temperament, they make the most admirable of mot!..':. 
and if your fiancée has ‘ ivories’ of that description. you 
are a | man. 

“Take the man with an almost perfect row of u}) 0: 


High resolve invested her personality with a new | teeth—square, white, and hard—and in whose lower j.«: 
interest. the teeth are small and crowded. He is a good sin: 
—_— ie. » = do anything aie pte wife a beerine lat 

ProsaBty nothing ff the cause of more coldness in would never give a hint e was taking trou! to 
early married life than a man's dislike to being com. | 20it, He feels much, but shows little. He is apt ti 
pelled to tell his wife he loves her when he has some- | ® little gay, but there is no likelihood that he wil 
thing else on his mind, any! , preemie, as his general charact:r is 

against i 
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OA. A. FP. (Mainly About People) has proved the grvatest 
Popular Success of Modern Journalism. It is a Sv-ial 
Journal in the best sense of the word. 


™. A. P-~ is clever, chatty, clean, and cheertul, non-roli:i-al, 
son-faddistical, always genial, irres'stib'c. 


BR. A. P. is notable for Catholicity of Tone, Genialiiy of 
Spirit, Variety of laterest, and Absolute Freedom t:0i0 
Bitterness, Petty Scandal er Party Feeling. 

MM. A. P. is always Up-To-Date, andis Flavoured with plenty 
of new, bright, and sparkling Asecdotes of Men and 
‘Wemen of the Day. 


OA. A. P. consists largely of smart, vivid, snap-shot, Pers:n-! 
Portraits ef Notable Persenages te every circie in t':¢ 
realms of Art, Secietv, Letters, an@ Finance. 

OR. A. P. ts published every Wednesday afterscos, at all 

Newsagents and Bookstalls everywhere, ONE PENNY. 


“THE girl who jilted a poet and married a butcher 
ing. 


did an eccentric thing 
“Not at all; she the great fact that beef- 


steak is more filling than blank verse. 
a foe 


Hz looked with forced admiration at the sli 
forced because he had half-a-dozen pairs in the cup- 
“ You don’t mean to tell me that they are all your 
own work? What a talented little wife I'm going to 


2 takes all the world for its parish—and a weekly peany buys it. 
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SERIAL STORY: 


@ond TEEN. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Anthor of “ Prinee Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” etc. 


—— 26.6 Girne 
E HELP OF THIS SUMMARY YOU CAN 
Ne) THOEGIN THIS STORY AT ONCE. 


= devoted to her lovely younger sister, 
Bessie Ford.—A, Pion Sous King, Henry VIII. having gots sight of 
Iaura, Bessie is flying her over the country from the 
Ee eee tichymist, friend of Bessie, who directs the fight 
Ree the i go cee a Eines marchers, grat warn, 
Garrett Fit <t , is 3 by} and teoretly lores ber. 
be itsgeral one *s searchers, 
macdonald. Fr Seatheatt of Laura. but also ‘one of the searchers 
uo sent by ¢ 
Alvareda @ si ofl a great tghter. 
hae Forces A indy who, aiming at queenship, bas sent ont 
eet 


rehers ure. 
Francis .—The King of Fraxce, who comes to England to rcarch for 
Laura Ford. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Tux Rrewvezvovs. 


‘ux plan which congealed into definiteness in Mauro 
lve's brain when he had definite news of the advent of 


: eof that face of Laura Ford, in ordcr to arouse his 
“dour to the utmost; then he would hurry back some 
twenty cr thirty miles from the neighbourhood which 
Francis then haunted, sleeping in woods, and sceking in 
every way to cheat the long, thousand-handcd arm of 
Wolsey; then hoe would again advance upon the neighbour- 
jel of Francis; but this time, as he passed hurriedly 
txough ech village, he would take care to leave behind 
Lim ay proximatel accurate information as to hic next desti- 
nition; thus mould he be sure to draw gradually together 
up-n his trail all the various pursuing rties; and thus 
wand he lead the: all upon Francis, for destruction at the 
Land of Francis, or at the hand of each other, or both. 

His mounted and martial enemies being thus dispoeed of, 
he hoped by disgui sleeping in woods, and precaut‘ons, 
to clude the civil watch-dogs of Wolsey as far as the const, 
kere he might obtain a boat, and sail for French land. — 

'yhat night on which he s-nt his 1endezvous to Francis, 
the three slept in a wi of oaks, six miles south of Mede 
Lown: and here Laura felt a pang of that vacuum which 
lier nature abhorred. 

Yonder the picketed horees cropped close ; and anon, as they 
moveda prceforward cropping close, they smote a hoof that 
tolled. Near bya brooklct: murmured through the night. 


Careful Bessie had in her bundle two woollen sheets, | 


between which the sisters lay—the universal custom then, 
us still in parts of France and Italy. 

Calvy went some distance to lie u 
verdure, and, as he to lower 
evening prayer: “ ‘This is rigo‘o!” ; 

Hossie's or'sons wore longer, and must have winged 
vastly higher. As she scuttled between the diaps into 
clsse friendship with Laura, pen the beauty : . 

“But what a life is this, I am lending here—following 
that old hoball about, into woods and all, Phew'!—thank 
yen, eirs—phew! not for me.” 

Tura was cross, fecling the pang of the Inuane. 

“Why, Laura!” said Bess. 

“L have a horrible hunger. 
me, after all.” : 

“Oh, my dearest life, don’t tay anything—do, Laura, 
bear with me—till the moining.” 

“Ard why should I lead this life? phew! I have a 
preity faze, at the end of the tale—I am a well-made 


ma slope of warm 
imself muttered for 


"Tis too much to expect of 


gri-——’ 

Hess rose on her elbow. Z 

“What art talking about, lass?” she eaid with knit, 
prezled brow, ao 

“Many and many a gallant, rich and high, the King’s 
&"f, were glad to have me——” 

“Silence!” hissed Bessie, with a scrpent intensity that 
Com shee other. But Laura under her breath went: 

“Phow!” 

‘there was a long pause, during which Bessie, frown- 
ing, leant on an elbow oie tears, poring upon her in the 
dirknees, Laura said whiningly : 


“T have hunger.” 

“My mother! bat I have naught to give thee——” 

“Well, let it pace. Thoud’st give it pretty quick an 
thou had’st it, I w, Boss—and I p:ty thee.” 

_Sown fell Bessie sobbing upon her, gathering her pas- 
Eonately, sobbing, sobbing. 

“Oh, iny dear eoul—my darling pig’s-eye! Wait—bear 
With me —my little one—!” 

So presently, being wearied, they fell Inllabiel into 
Ble 2 under the old hushing susurration of the moving 
rest, “ 

All the next day, till near even, Calvo and Laura 
Temained in the wood; Bezsie, by twice asking her 


diextion, mate her way alone to a hamlet to tele 
coning, and came back well provisioned, having forgot 
hothing, and bought 


Near curfow, Calvo informed Bess that he intended to 
iri; Laure with him a litfle distance, while Bese remained 
hind, Bessie’s nostrils panted once vague dismay, 

to her what Calvo did was well. 


Only Laura dared to question the sage’s purpose, 
“But wherefore this ?” she asked. 


The tes scat bh Calvo binding a kerchief around 
. wo oul a 
his head to hide the sirull exp. 


IM. A. Pa is clever, chatty, clean, and cheerkul, 


‘| forest ; also, that the six had taken that way, for the reason 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO BEGIN THIS SPLENDID SERIAL STORY. 


Laura on the road complained lackadaisically. 

Oh, I am fatigued!” quoth she ; “1 can’t walk far.” 

“ Your fatigue, I assure you, is of no consequence,” said 
Calvo, “Come, now, walk, walk.” 

__ Chipping was only two miles away; thoy went through 
it undisturbed, and yet a mile beyond, tracking the brawling 
course of the Renney. 

Nearly all the way there rose from both banks fairly 
steep, cliff-like clopes, ten to twenty feet high, leaving only, 
down below, a narrow footway of moss by the water-edge. 

Calvo selected a point where the slope was higheet and 
steepest, and was distant only by some twenty yards froin 
a fair] thick green-wood. Thero standing, he spoke 
seriously to Laura. 

“A person,” said he, “ will be passing along down yonder 
presently upon whom I would practise a jape. You are to 
understand that the least flaw in the executing thereof will 
be followed by the gravest results, so be intelligent, sure, 
aud attentive—if so be yon have such qualities in your 
pate. You will stand at the edye even here, still and 
steady, during two minutes’ space from the moment when 
the rerson rounds the biuff yonder and sces you. Then 
you will drop suddenly to the ground on your face; ard, as 
bee drop, you will pour out the contonts of this vial. Thon, 

nding low so that he see you not, y. uwillrun to that 
point of the wood there, where stands the blastedelm. And 
there shall I be, awaiting you, All is simple—there need 

no error; you know the English tongue—have you 
understood me?” 

“T am nct such a daw but that I understand,” said 
Laura, “ but wherefore all this?” 

“Silence you, and do it.” 

He handed her a vial which was full of a red liquid—the 
liquid bromine--which, when poured into the air, sends up 
a profuzion of brown vapours. The idea was to convince 
Francis that the vision of Laura had vanished into an 
ascending incense of brown vapour—leaving a smell behind. 

Francis differed frcm Henry in this, that he was a real 
believer in the cp rations of witchcraft—in the witchcraft 
of Mauro Calvo above all, who, long since, had mired a 
strong ascendency ove: the French King’s credulitics. And 
this Calvo knew. 

Laura touk her stand; Calvo retreatod toward the wood. 
Unfortunately, half-an-hour elapsed, and no person cane. 
This mado the miracle of beauty restless. She ponted; 
her right ankle, which was weak, continually jerked out- 
wards. She said: “ Whata life! ’Tis too much to expect 
of me, at the end of the tale.” Sle forgot tho vial in her 

' hand, 
| ‘Then he came—he saw her, 

Stalking kingly he came, tall and lank, in armour, but 
without visor. He had a profusion of gloasy black hair,and a 
hairless face, brown and dry as an autumn leaf, and lean as 

| the east wind; a faco far from good, with an expression in 
' it of the satyr, of the goat. Only, the eyes were royal, and 
: flashed battle, with black and gallant glow. 

| But what a bow mado he! A wave of consummate 
‘humble grace, well worthy a prince of the Pulace of 
Armida, Then, starting back, he shaded his cyes with 
‘ horizontal palm, in the knightly pretenc: that her beauty 
dazzled him like a cun. 

“Pretence,’ we say; but only?during the first moments, 
| when he had not s2cn her well. In another few seconds ho 
i was genuincly dazzled, for her lovlincss was radiant, and 

tuuched on the culestial. 
| IIe could hardly helieve his eyes. He made a quick 
| nearer to watch, and wonder. ‘I'he twilight had deepen 
- into dun grey. 
‘ II's next instinct was to rush, and seize. 

Laura Ford stood, rather pale, with opening nostrils, 
regarding this man, her spirit and posture on a sort of 
| frighted tip-toc. . ; 
| ‘rancis wes not a man to heeitate. He lived in a 
continual Now. She eaw him rush toward her point of the 

cliff, and with a scream, was gone. 
| ‘As she ran she had a dim consciousness of the vial in her 
' hand, and tos3ed it obliquely backwurd, It fell into a tuft 
' of gracs, and did not break. ' 
| Many men could not have scaled the cliff at all. Francis 
i 
| 


: was over it in half a tick. Before Laura Ford was half 
way to the near greenwood she was shrieking in his arms, 
Francis liftcd her as lightly as a plump down pillow, 
! and went running with her, as one trots hastily with a 
; burning barrel, toward the point where he had dismounted. 
{At that point the run of ciiff-wall dipped into a low curve, 
| and in tho grassy dejression here browsed the picketed 
| horse. Francis dropped Laura, sprang to his seat, and as 
‘ sho ran again, with a stoop he plucked and gathered her 
at a canter, and was off with loose rein, he hardly knew 
ither. 
wighe before him, beat with sweet provocation upon his 
tough face, wriggling, calling, with visage all inflamed, 
upon Bessie and upon Master Calvo. 

Francis rushed Sirosa) a space of greenwood, and came 
cut into a tract of undulating grass-land. He slackened 
epocd, and looked about, but saw no village. A house—an 
inn—this with all speed, was what he wanted. He was 
unfamiliar with the country. “Better keep straight on, 

hought. 
arr fry full speed he sct again, and in two minutes was 
galloping through a forest-path. His steed was a massive 
war-horse of Norman blood, moro powerful than swift, the 
battery of whose hoof-beats was strong and ponderous. 
This, ps, was the reason that, as he plunged into an 
open flat glade, he called fire from heaven, bitterly annoyed ; 
for Set from a — opposite avenue, came tures riders, 

ne W i 

ne were i Macdonald and Bonner. These, 
at Mede Down, to which they had just returned, had 
learnt that another of six had not ten 
minutes before left Mede Down, taking the way to the 


itives had taken that 
that, as they had learned, the fugitiv ch, Fits had poe’ 


had between his arms a still-strugglin 
first glance, Fitzgorald recognised, an 
Francis, seeing that he lacked space to rein, turn. and run, 
with dogged obstinacy persisted in his hold wpon the girl, 
mAneniig, at the same time, by help of his elbows, to draw 
also. 
ing steels, Laura Ford sent through the wood an impassi ned 
shrick of iright. 
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Mac had replied: “ What elso, Fitz?” and with looze rin 
the threo had ect out after the six; the six being Alvazado, 
Sir John Perrot, and four Queen’s men. 


And passing through the dim forest in pursuit, the three 


heard the ponderous battery of the Norman blood's hoot- 
beats, were attracted, deflected their course, and camo 
pelting upon Francis ia the glade. 


Tho impetus of the dowble advance was tezrific. Francis 
girl, whom, at the 
snatched his sword. 


And at the awful impending crash of those on-rush- 


The shriek took the form of the one shrill word: 

* Bessie!” 

And thia cry Bessie, waiting for the return of Calvo and 
Laura not two hundred yards away, heard and knew. As 
a shepherd the bleating of his lamb, or as a young mother 
the cry of her babe, 82 she heard and knew it. 

“Oh, my mother-——— !” gasped she. 

Fluttering, deadly white, she flew to her palfrey, 
tightened in a moment the loosened girth, and was away. 

Put though she heard the cry, and knew it, she kad no 
idea of direction. Tho voice had seemed to come from the 
heart of space, from the depths of nowkere. 

But a minute before ever ste mounted, Laura was 
already free, having tumbled on her length to the ground 
an instant before the meeting of the blades. ‘Terror gavo 
her power ; she picked herself up, and went running wild, 
with bloodless lovely face, through the wood. 

Fitzgerald and Francis met, Greek with Greek. 

King Francis had a sword, made especially fur him by 
the world-famous artist of Toledo, Sylvester Agara, whoo 
stoeling was tempered to so fanciful a pitch of perfectness, 
that its solidity depended entirely upon the manner in 
which it was held. In any hand but that of Francis, it 
would have splintered at a first blow ; in his, neither keen 
nor solid could resist that edge. Its stcel-coated core was 
of soft iron; and it could be bent into a complete circle, 
which, at the instant of release, flitte] back into perfect 
straightness. In sunlight it had the anpoaranco of a 
rippling silver flame. 

‘T'wo chops each, on steeds that stepper circling, head to 
head, they made ; the four ineffectual, save that after the 
second of Fitz—a deep gape notched his blade. Informed 
by that instinct by which fighters feel their match, they 
drew deep breaths, strung, hundred-eyed, full of plots. 
Francis, by an intensely swift donble-wheel of his blade in 
air, met the descending sword of Macdonald, who had 
attacked in flank, whereupon Mac’s sword dropped like a 
pack of cards in sherds. Titz at that moment said: 
“Now!” but even as the hack camo down, Francis bowed 
as casily as one stoops to avoid the tendrils of a bindweed, 
and the blow slipped upon his back-pice. Now, however, 
his buck was completely at tho mercy of Fitz; but before 
the next chop, the two were literally torn apart bya very 
tempest of force. Alvarada and his five, at rushing rate, 
had galloped up. 

There was still sufficient gleam in the brown, and now 
rapidly thickening, twilight of the glade to distinguish 
forms ; and at once it was secn that the entire new party of 
six concentered u' Francis with design the venom of their 
blades. He fought positively surrounded by them. 

And now the sight was good to watch the warrior’s nimble 
rage. His fate, indeed, under such conditions was certain, 
for with every passing instant he had at lvast two blades to 
haulk; but in perhaps ten seconds he had beheaded a 
horseman, and driven another armless and hors de combut ; 
and at a light and almost flippant movement of his busy 
sword, which sent Sir John Perrot’s steel-cap pirouctting 
high, out cried Fitzgerald, the fighter : 

“Why, lightly done, Sir Knight—bravo! 
assassination this——” 

And with that cry the contest was all but ended; for 
Fitz, shouting, “ We fight a-couple, Sir Knight!” spurred 
into the row, and after him Mac, who had snatzhed Bonner's 
sword, 

It was precisely then that Flying Sidney Boleyn, po-ting 
hot to London with news of Francis for King Harry, drew 
sudden rein, and watched the fray from near. Fitz;erell 
cleft to the breast a martialist of Queen Kathe.ine, and 
Francis sheared tothe bone Sir John Perrot’s bridle arin, 
whereupon Sir John’s horsa bolted, and 1a9 from the sladi:, 
Macdonald after him. The one remaining Queen's martialist, 
losing heart, took to flight, hacking as he went the skull of 
Bonner's nag, which dropped ; and Alvarada, finding him- 
self alone with the blades which he judze1l the two best in 
Europe, turncd, too, and fled. Flying Sidney saw Fitzgerald 
and Francis disappear in chase behiad hiin, and he knew 
Fitzgerald ; for now, with his curiosity for facts and inn- 
news, he knew all the searchers after Laura Ford, their 
faces, and names. He started afresh on his pelting way, 
bound for London, big with news. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Perrot, after a long ride, find! 
himself still hotly followed, and weak with loss of ble 
drew a blunderbuss, and sent a random shot at Macdonald. 
The shot entered Mac's horse's brain, which dropped. 

About the same time, Alvarada, who had fled a diffcrent 
way, and rode a swift Arab, dodged his pursuers down a 
path, andescaped. Fitz and Francis drew rein. 

Francis turned Fitz with his large bow. 

“I have to tender you thanks, comrade,” said he, in 
mincing, lisping English. “To you I owe the saving of my 
life.” 


“ And the losing of a wife,” said Fitz, twinkling. 

“ Ah, so true, so true! But as wives are common, and I 
have but nine lives——” 

* On your conscience, you would say ? 

“Ha! more upon my conscience, sir! But mine upon my 
saddle, I would say, which being lees , beareth less. 
But on the word 6, —he half said “kiny”— 
“T tender you good thanks, You fight well.” 


‘Tis an 


aca-political, noa-taddtstical, always genial, irresistible. 
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“Tush!” said Fitz, knowing not to whom, “’tis no- 
thing” 7 

“ But if I aay ‘tissomething? And—'tis my will that you 
accept this sword of me.” 


“ h 5 na: ” 
“No Peg rithee, lest I call you neighing ass. For this 
priceless Dindo which you refuse hath but one brother in all 


the earth, and that, too, is mine. Take, sir!” 

His tono was both boxhomme and commanding. Fitz, with 
blushing forehead, obeyed. 

“Tis a most gracious gift,” said ho. 

“As to that, say nothing. But learn it nicely in soft 
practice, I warn you, till you know its eccret jars and 
tempers, before fon gy or it will shiver in your bands. 
And now, my good will, and au revoir. To our noxt meet- 

ing, sir! Ha! ha!” 

Francis at once galloped away ; Fitz back to the glade. 

‘'o his surprise, Mac waa not there, and Bonner had 
disapp ared. 

Bonner, being horseless, had run after a stray horse that, 
after tho fight, had passed trotting through the glade. 
The nag, with stoppings to crop, and runs, had refused 
capturo, and tempted him far. He was now,as Fitz waited, 
trying in vain to rediscover the glade. 

Fitz lin, with hot impatience some half-hour, 

uzzled. He did rot know that cither Mac or Bonner had 
ost horse. 

“ Perzhance are they gono onward to Chipping together,” 
said he, and, with that thought, started for Chipping. 

Mac, when he reached the glade on foot, fonnd no one. 
He concluded that Fitz and Bonner had gone back to Mede 
Down, and thither went on weary foot. 

Bonner, in the midst of his hopelezs search, flung himself, 
desperate, upon a bank, and slept a supperiess night in the 
forest. The three were mutually lost one to another. 

As for Laura Ford, running with blanched face from the 
battle, her flight had unknowingly led her to the little spot 
which they had made their home for a night and day. She 
recognised it, and stopped. But Bessio—she was not there. 
Bessie had gone out after that cry which she had heard, 
and knew. Laura called timorously : 

“Bees! Bessie!” 

Suddenly she heard cantering hoof-beats—approaching. 
They were tho hoof-beats of ao riderles3 horse fied from the 
ba le. But fear took her. “Our Saviour. . .!” quoth 
she. 

She ran to where the animals fed; tightencd tho 
loosened girth of her nag, leapt up, and waz away. 

Some tn minutes afterwards Mauro Calvo arrived from 
the rendezvous, holding his chin, concerned and guilty, 
saying: 

“But whatevercan I fiad to toll the elder sister? That 
silly daw—--!” 

He approached with lingering foot. But when he came, 
Beesic was not there. Heo looked, and saw the two nag? 

sone. 

He held his chin. ee 

“In that case,’ lo meced, “Laura must have escaped 
from Francis, und now gone somewhither with Bessie, for 

“hero are the naga evanished. But whither away? And 
why? Orare they captured? Taken to Mede Down? Or 

Chipping ?” 

o walked two and fro, bent, holding his chin, 

“TI pity her from my heart,” said he. 

Inquictude would not let him be still. Ie mounted the 
mule, making for Mece Down. 

About a half hour afterwards Bessio came back, weary of 
search. ‘There was no one there. 

“Oh, T can’t find her!” sho moaned. “ Oh, sure, sure, 
something is against me, sure. . .!” 

And away, again, with her bundle she rode, 


quickly. 


CHAPTER XX 
Hesry Hears, 

Herry was flating on the river when Flying Sidney 
reached the palace at Greenwich. 

In Londen the “sweating sickne:s ’ was abroad--a 
malady of which Royal Harry hada most head-prone and 
indigestiblo horror. So atthe report of each fresh out- 
break, he would flucricdly pack for Windsor, for tho 
palace at Richmond, for the palace at Greenwich. 

It was noon, an hour aftcr the royal dinner, for Royalty 
thon, as now, “dined late” at eleven am., tun being the 
moro usual hour of the forkless feast. Henry sat canopied 
in tho stern of a high-prowed barge, rich-liveried in 
cramoisi velvets whose gold frounces trailed ; and with him 
ent and talked the two Howards (Edward and rma) 
Surrey (my Lord Treasnrer), Sir Thomas Lovel (Constable 
of the Towcr), Knevot (Master of the Horse), and some 
gentlemen archers and body-knights. 

Sidney Boleyn got into a skiff at the palace landin 
The day was bright, and had in it the spacious charm of the 
summers that then were. The fri of the oe giro, | 
drew two wavcring lincs that wi to their langni 
death on the dappled and brindled surface, f: 
— just posi elon rediog ed lazy summer-day, 

y breezes and its spacious ¢c has f: 
the stream of Time. ia ped 

Flying Si 


West Ham. He cig 


tongue-tip his moustache end to gnaw. 
!” went he; and again: “H’m|"; and at last: 
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was currently belioved at the time that with the bow-and- 
arrow, and in barrier-combat with axcs, Henry took the 
pum. But in the matter of gallantry, tho question of 
superiority was more wholly in Seeate here they remained 
the patterns and paragons ono of the other: if Henry was a 
dragon, Francis was an ogre; if Henry was a ghoul, 
Fran:ia was avampire. They surpassed each other. 

And the mero mention of the name of one in the presence 
of the other acted precisely in the manner of a prick, 
spurring to further exploit. 

“Ha!” went Henry; and, turning upon Flying Sidnoy, 
he said: 

“ Well, what’s all this affairing ?” 

“ What the letter declares you, sire,” said Sidney. 

“ Has seen this knight, thou?” 

“ And his ship!” 

“Ship? How looks this ship?” 

Sidney described the glowing nauti'us. 
something like certuinty dawned upon Henry: only kings 
possessed such ship. Hejerked up his straight leg, and 
tarning from side to sido his nodding head, he cried : 

“Well!” 

* She's a thing of glory, sire! Damasked sails of gold- 


cloth, and—— 
Bat this knight's self, varlet ?” 


And at once 


“The fustian hulk! 
“He is most tall and lank, sire, and he wears a visor of 
fluted Milan stecl——” 

“Ha!” 

“Milan stcel, and carries a shimmering banner of Llue 
silk with one fleur-de-lys, with a fleur-de-lys wrought on his 
horse-trappings fe P 

“Oh, but this is strong, my gentlemen — this is a 
bit strong——!” 

“ And he fights, sire——” 

“Ha! how tights he——!” 

“He fights with nd ease, sire; he fights as 8 soaring 
lark showers her jolly carols; he fights as the wild-drake 
gallantly breasts a choppy tarn——” 

“ Thou brazen cur! and with whom fights he—— ?” 

© He fights with all the different cavalcades that dre seck- 
ing the lovely maiden.” 

“Cavalcades? Maiden? Which maiden?” 

“A maiden called, as I hear, Laura Ford, who travels in 
our neightourhood with her sister and the good wizard.” 

“Aha? Aha? . « « ‘tis so, eh? Aha? 
Well——!” 

“The cava!cades——” 

“ Which cavaleades ?” 

“Oh, there are several after the girl. Beside Fitzgerald, 
Macdonald, and Bonner who now fight on the knight’s 
side, as I have seen with my own cyes, there are——” 

“Fitzgerald? Which Fitzgerald? But he is my man. 
He fights, say you, on the knight's side—— ? ” 

“Why, yes, sire,” 

«Thon the dark gizzard of that house for it! ’Tis the 
second time—Ha! And ’tis this same maiden that the 
knight, too, is after ? ” 

“ Why, yes.” 

Henry leapt up with a stamp. 

“ Oh, come, come, my gentlemen.” cried he with red brow, 
“this is a bit strong—by the splendour of God, ’tis strong! 
Ha! What: in my own dominions? hankering after my 
own subjects, the goat—in my own land? What! 
he hath dared, then? in my own, own England? Aha! 
He shall eee! My gentlemen! this is a bit strong, you 
know! Round with tho kont’s prow there, you! You sec, 
gentlemen, don’t yon, how this Franchmin—this good 
friend and brother of France—ha! seeks a quarrel with me? 
Well, let him have a taste of English iron, then! To arms, 
Isay! toarms! Dig it with the oars there—t» the palaco 
with hor! Well——” 

Round went the barge, while Flying Sidney, anxions to 
be away onco more, descended to his skiff. He 
briskiy back to the palace, mounted his spent horse, and 
made for the Bridewell Palace of Queen therine. He 
boro a letter from his father to his half-sister, Anne. 

In that letter was a passing mention of the advent of the 
etraige knight in the county, 

Anne set Sidney before her, and fixed him with her keen 
blue eyes. She was tho only person in the world of whom 
Flying Sidney stood in mortal fear. 

“ You hwve seen this knight, Sidney? ” she said. 

“ Ye, mis‘ress.” 

“Describe him minutely.” 

Sidney described him, and at once Anne muttered: 

“Oh, ’tis Francis.” 

“And the girl,” she said alond, “and her companions 
and her other pursuers ; have you seen them ?” 

“ Why—yes, all.” 

“Tell mo of them.” 

“ I—you mean no hurt to tho wizard, Mistress Anne ?—I 
would not—he is my good friend and saviour——” 

“Sh—h—h. Be gond en to answer my query.” 

Sidney told and descri while Anne her 
needle ing in her embroidery. When she had heard 
every detail she went to a window, out upon the 

manor-close, her bands behind her 

“So ’tis Francis!” she muttered. 

And she knew Francis well. If Francis sought Laura 
Ford, he would not oe and if he 
possessed, then could not Henry; until Henry 
sessed, she was certain that the Queenshi 
would be Anne Boleyn’s. 
her station at the casement with a 
which feigned. 


“Why, ——”" gaid the Queen. 
«Made, chi” 

Pah ae Meas tase 1 hea tke emeabls sickness,” 
“Heaven's mercy! sayest thou? ” . 


___ fre tie clr i tibet Wiiniidl oe be BPP Se 
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“Madam—I pray you—let me depart straightway into 
the country—to my father—oh!” 

The Queen leapt to support her, as Anno tottered upon a 

fa. 
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In fifteen minutes she had set out, accompanied by Flying 
Sydney and a servitor. As she passed from the palacc gate 
she tossed her pretty head, and giggled. 

Two hours later air himeelf was en route. He was ne. 
companiod by a hun and ten men, multifariously armed 
—brigandined archers, scarlet doubleted yeomen with 
halberde, catafracts with partisans, arquebuee, pike, and 
caliver, swordsmen, mounted bill-men, axe-men; amongst 
them Knevet, handsome Charles Brandon, dissolute Thomas 
Howard, Lord Nevil, fighting men all, with famas. 

Down through the city trailed worm-like the procession 
of cavaliers, rolling a long rattle and pattering fracas of 
showering hoof-falls, Henry in disguise behind. Ho sat 
glittering upon a charger, whose bases and bards were om- 
broidered with roses and po tes of gold ; and beforo 
him a marahalman bore a white banner of silk with St. 
George in red. 

And Wolsey, who had been forewarned of the King’s do- 

rture, looking from an oriel of his Bridewell Palace, saw 

he train move down tho Flcet, and heard the long patterin.; 
fracas of showering hoof-falls; and bridling his fat chin an:l 
his proud fat neck, he smiled. 
(To be continued.) 
ie 


Mortuer: “ How-did papa’s new book get in thi; 
condition ? ” 

Bobby: “ Why, ma:nma, I heard papa say last nigi 
that the book was too dry for him, so I put it in th. 
bath tub and let the water run.” 


ENTIRELY UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL.—“ Dartmoo:. 
Gentlemen,—Two years ago I wrote somebody else's 
name with one of your pens. Since tken I have used no 
other. Yours ea A. F. Orger. 

“To Messrs. Steal, Knibbs, and Co.” 


“Pa, what sort of a house is that ?” 

“That, my son, is the blind asylum. Blind people 
live in there.” 

“They can’t see, can they ?” 

“No, my boy.” 

“Then what has the house 


got windows f>r if thy 
can't see P ” 


‘**Go North, or South, or East, or West, 


You can’t improve the Hundrei Best.”’ 


And the reason is that when once you have compiled your 
list from the hundred and tw-nty-five titles given, it will bz 
as perfect as anyone who has not yet a big library could 
wish. If youalready havea number of books in your book-c2::, 
of which some appear on the list, then you may select fifty 
(according to the conditions) of those yo: find you would 
like, to make your library as complete as possi>le. 


+ et tt ot 
THE COURSE TO PURSUE 


TO_ GET. YOUR BOOKS. 


1. Take a post-card. 2. Write on the post-car: 
“Hundred Best Books Department, Pear3on's 
Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.” 
8. Write on the back, “ Please send a list of your 
books to (trite here your name and addres:).” 
4. Wait for tho list. 5. When it comes, scle:t 
your books. Don’t do it hurriedly. Choo:o 
them carefully. 6. Fill up the necessary coup». 
7. Inclose it in an envelope with a postal order for 
ten shillings (unless you wish to pay for t!c.: 
cash down). 8. Post your envelope and wate! 
for the carrier. 


That is the Whole Process! 

You may obtain the % But send a post-card for the {is!! 
Books free of charge by % Send a post-card for the {is!! 
sending us ten order forms % A post-card for the 1i.t! 
duly filled up for ten sets of % Post-card for the list! 
a hundred books, or ten sets % Card for the lis’! 
of fifty books. The Books will % For the lis:! 
be bound in cloth or half-morscco, *, The list! 


whichever binding predominates. § List! 
SOOO OOOO OOOO OCOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


100 30 
CLOTH )Cashdown, £7 0s.| Cash down, £3155. 
iihila| teaslecee, ft Instalments, £4 0:. 
HALF ee Os. | Cash down, £5 0s. 
MOROCCO) Instalments,£10 10s. | Instalments,£5 5s. 


Get Mi. A. Pu every Wednesday, and be genial all the week, 


DO YOU WANT TO BE A YOGI? 


ee 
Coeeeeeeeeeeeoooscsoesocossooocccoooncesooscossccoosoococoeeeceecee 


If So, You Should Study These Postures. 


Yoca is a Hindoo religious rite, and it is claimed for 


it that it is the a of bliss and happiness. 
ut to practise Yoga you must go through the most 
ai .rd performance ever attempted by the human 


puiimal. PNot enough that it is the observance of dwellers 
in the East, whose know- 
ledge of Christian practices 
is necessari'y limited, but 
Yoga has penetrated even 
into certain civilised circles 
of the West, where many 
devotees are to be found. 

Every new theory is sure 
to have fo!lowing in its trend 
a little army of believers, 
wko patiently put into 
Peactice what thoy faithfully 

lieve; but Yoga is a 
thing which is beyond sanity 
when applicd to a civilised 
race, yes that strange 
Oriental custom finds favour 
among such. 

You, perhaps, may call it 
@ diversion, in which case 
there is no harm dore; but 
others of your colour, race, 
and belief, tne Yoga as do the Orients, a 1d accept 
the weird subject as a supernatural demonstration worthy 
of supernatural belief; in fact, they observe it as a 
religion. 

Stndy the illustrations. Observe the stout gentleman 
rtinding on his head. He is performing a common 
posture among the Yogi. The ition is acrokatic 
maybe, but the Orientals who practise Yoga believe that 
that is the only way in which to see tke Land of the 
Suprem2 Being—if. bir don't 
have an jap bene fit before you 
have been standing on your 
head five minutes. Asa diversion 
itis funny; as a religious rite 
unong Christians it is silly; as 
a religious rite . among the 
Hindoos it pleases them, and 
there the matter ends. The Yogi 
call it the “ Viparitakarani,” in 
other words, the position which 
extinguishes the mind—and we 
can quite believe it. If you can 
remain in that position for three 
hours it is believed that 
“Heavenly dreams” will be 
your reward. It seems in- 
credible that many thousands 
of people should believe so 
wee a = faith. a 

"he gen an assuming 
“ Mayurasana” posture has the 
appearance of 4 ng ped 
on an orange uu! is 
performing a "yeligione rite : , 
Which is very sacred to him. He is engaged in reducing 
or suspend: his iration, fitting him for con- 
versation with the spirits of the other world. 

Hundreds of postures mere assumed in the Yoga 
Practices beginning with the “asanas”; the latter 
position being one of them. It isa difficult posture bat 
enc which bears directly on the organs of respiration. 
Having at length mastered it, as the result of holding 
the breath as prescribed, you can live for many weeks 
without food, or even air or 
water, you will fall into a 
trance, be carried away to 
unknown regions, where you 
will be allowed to peram- 
bulate with all the Sere 

ve 


mysteries, an through 
te donsine ofthe geld 

; ogi 
say you will have a good 
ime of it, until the god 
who your body 
thinks it time you came 
back to own, and so 
you quiedly wake up after 


ts) << 


Tri log to extinguish his 
mind. 


Me hasn't slipred—he 
is pract's'ng the “May- 
urasana.” 


This is the *Pedmasana.” 


oe ar what thy igeorsnt Hindoo thinks, 
a 
matter of ancient with him ; 
t of view, as seen 
being, it is exceed- 
urtful, and the “trance” above referred to is caused 
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by the action of the heart on the brain and respiratory 
organs. Yet surprising though it seems, there are many 
people of our own hemisphere who are now trying to do 
it, not as a diversion, but as a fantastical rite. 

The illustration showing the “ padmasuna” posture is 
considered an ideal form of contortion, and he who can 
do it is favoured of the gods. You place the right heel 
at the rot of the left thigh and the fot heel at the root 
of the rivht, cross the hands 
behind tiie back and tike hold 
of the toes—the right toe with 
the right hand and the left 
toe with tke left. Place the 
chin firmly 
on the breast 
and look 


le fixedly at the 
ea. tip of the 
Ss? no-e, or you 
canbury your 


face in your 
hands, Jeav- 
ing an aper- 
ture between your finzers to enable yon to fix your eyes 
on the end of your nasal organ. 

This posture slows down the respiration and also 
influences the circulation, and in this position the Yoxi 
sit for hours in silent med'tation, pronouncing at 
intervals the name of “Om,” Ly which the supreme 

zing is designated, or the mystic words “Soham,” 
* Bem,” “Lam,” “ Dam,” monosyllables which ara said 
to be endowed with the property of inducing sleep. 
This suggests hypnotism, and, digressing for th 
moment, we may recall the cas2 reported by Dr. Rad- 
cliffe of the boy who put himself to sleep by frequently 
pronouncing the word “cup,” when all other means for 
producing sleep had failed. 

A man is considered an adept devotee if after going 
through all the foregoing contortions he can hold his 
breath for five minutes and twenty-four seconds. 

Another Yoga rite is, on assuming the proper posture, 
to inhale through the left nostril, then suspend the 
breath and exhale through the right nostril. You then 
reverse this proceeding. This has a strange physiologi- 
cul effect. In the first case the coy Ferspires; in the 
second, a tremor is felt throughout the body, and in the 
highest stage the devotee hears unusual sounds and 
see3 visions, 

Here is material indeed for the most extravagant 
ghost story. You hear noises and sounds, it is ea‘d, 
which are at first feeble and vague, but which assert 
themselves more strenuously us the “ diversion” pro- 
ceeds until finally human voices speak to you. You see 
all kinds of shajows and lights and colours floating 
about you, spectres, as it were, assuming the most 
strange, weird, and fantastic shapes and fcrms, things 
that mock, ard even, it is said, threaten you. : 

What mean _ these apparitions? The explanation 
appeals to the Oriental mind far more philosophically 
than it does, perhaps, to onr own. You feel you want to 
write it down as a something in the form of an optical 


Try this position for a couple of kours. 


no doubt to thoze of the Oricute who jra-tise Ye ga it 
appeals in a right and proper sense; but the 1icits as a 
pce a bee performance have only come tu lw spoken 
about lately since their adoption by cthe:s not 
Orientals. 

But what is its mission. or what does Youa do to 
captivate the minds of cultured people? Louk at the 
illustration representing 
a woman “gazing at the 
tip of her nosc.’ She 
wants to gct rid of some 
thought that is uppermost 
in }.er mind, that worries 
her all through the day, 
and disturbs her sleep 
at night; it is her 
spectre, that shadows her 
every step, always with 
ker, never leaving her for 
a moment. And so she 
sits for Lours at a stretch 


cull the senses. 


trated all that time on 
the tip of Ler nose. In time she undergoes quite a 
psychological change, and finds that ber trouble has 
reatly gone. A whim, fad, or mere fan-y it may Le, 
but its belicvers are growing in numbers. 
The gentleman pictorially represented with legs 
crossed, and apparently eupporting the while cf his 
ly resting merely on his hands, is practising “ kuk- 
kutasana,” a posture which is reyarded by the Hindoo 
as the favourite one of the fakir. He is trying to sup- 
press the functions of the organs of sense, and remain- 
ing a few hours in that back-breaking position he is 
hoping to accomplish what he 
wants to; then his open eyes will 
not see the flush of lightning. nor 
his ears hear the roar of the 
thunder, nor will he feel any bodily 
sensation whatever. 
It is all done by the power of 
concentration, the postures being 
ranteed to bring about perfect’ 
ulness of the senses, and to 
eliminate the brightness and 
otherwise freshness of the mind, 
reducing the latter to a comatose, 
or unconscious state. Thus, by 
fisting your-e'f to the proper 
posture, and undergoing its 
rigours, you at lenvth reduce 
yourself to an insensible piece of 
clay, depriving yourself of sight, 
hearing, feeling, or thinking: cr 
making yourself inscnsible to heat 
or cold, pain or plezsure, bonour 
or disgrace. In consequence? of the 
suppre-sion of mental activity, 
all memory of the past, it is 


Trying to ot I'tcrate 
misplaced love. 


Aclusion, but even then, you don’t feel quite sure about it. j alleged, is blotted from your mind, all waves of passion 


The Yogi eay that the terrible ogre-like, transparent 


spectres that inhabit ie 8 igo your immediate | 

sinity, and whis: readiu ings in your ear, : he y 
ure mes our oun Uioughts which it forced to the ‘ illustration in that half-sitting, 
mind by your perseverance in the posture ; via. 1 
known as “ pranayama,” a contortion that takes years to | eradicating from her mind a love 


are merel 7 
surface of the 


grapp'e with successfully. It isa 

posture that takes the Yogi out of 

the external world and plants his 

own internal celf in the supernatural 

world. You and I simply call it 

unconsciousness, 
The 


“ 


ture is ular amoung 
peters eee ae 
singular strange rite. The 
man sits as depicted in the 
icture, and hending his 
body over, tabes hold of 
his toes in the manner 
shown. Sitting thus in 
this strained position is 
not a question of minutes 
with the devotee, but one 
of hours. 

All the postures ending 
with the term “sana” are 
said to suppress the 
activity of the body and 


to relieve ber of werry. 


mind, while the “ pranayamas” repress the functions of 84,000,000 


| hysically, mentally, and 
Gazing at the tip of her mose | P aL teal. 


are calmed, all desires of aspirations are destroyed, all 
emotions of love and hatred are crashed out. 
See the young lady depicted in the accompanyirg 
f half-standing posture. 
She is undergoing a brain-racking experiment for 
that has been mis- 
Pl She may sit like that without moving or 
urninga hair fordaystogether, 
and when the task is over she 
may probably wonder what she 
has been doing, for the past will 
have been entirely blotted out. 
The man attempting the 
“ gomuk! ” ig aiming at 
rfect bliss. He has lost all 
‘his money, and rather than dic 
by his own hand is un 


dergoing 
<a make Fins regard fend 
end, ma m 
or foe with the came like 
indifference, esteem gold as no 
better than a sod of turf, look 
upon religion, race, colour, and 
love as mere trivialities, and 
fear neither the present nor 
future, for he will become 


morally 


postures ed in the Hindoo phil a 
the respiratory organs. : but the ones here shown are those chiefly prac by 
Every contortion has its own individual meaning, and " Western adherents in the privacy of their own rooms. 
cople) has proved the greatest popular success of modern journalism. 

Ee pedicel be tha ben ecilee of tha Woks 
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New Series of Entertaining Articies. 
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Fes. 18, 1899, 


A LIFE’S WORK: 


How can it be most Pleasantly and Profitably 
Passed? 


Ill.—THE BRITISH NAYY. 

Lorp CHARLEs BERESFORD, popularly known as the 
best-liked officer in the British Navy, was once asked if 
he tonid recommend the Navy for boys. He promptly 
replied: 

mT most certainly do. It is a grand service, and gives 
men a fine healthy British tone. Look how devoted 
sailors are to the service. A sailor may be rough and 
blunt on the outside, but he’s a fine, munly, chivalrous 
fellow really, and always cheery and happy. Why: I 
consider a bluejacket a far better gentleman than those 
men about town—society men, as they are called. Not 
that there aren't plenty of grand fellows in society, but 
I mean the man who thinks of nothing but wood 
and Ascot and his next dance. Goodwood and Ascot 
and dances are splendid things in their way, and I enjoy 
them as much as anyone. But they are very far from 
being everything. A man must do more than that to 
be worth anything, and Britain and Britons can 
never hold the position they have always held unless 
everyone does more, and very much more.” 

Life in the Navy is very different to-day from what it 
was fifty or a hundred years ago, when lads entered 
the service as powder-monkeys, and, despite measure- 
ments and education. and in the absence of their parents’ 
or guardians’ consent, were greedily accepted. But in 
those days the British Navy was not held in very high 
estimation. It was said that “ first it went to Graves- 
end, then to Land’s End, and then to No End,” and 
that really appears to have been its true condition. 

Healthy boys, with a good physique, who have an 
inclination for a een-life, can enter Her Majesty's Royal 
Navy under the following conditions: They must have 
a good charac‘er, be able to read and write, and have 
the written consent of his parents or guardian to his 
entry. The lowest test is gr bd read a passage from 
a Standard II. reading-book (New Code), to write a 
passage dictated from the same book, and to sign his 
name. A lad who has keen ina reformatory cannot be 
entered, but a boy of very good character who has leen 
in an industrial school, may be accepted with the special 
permission of the Admiralty. 

The standard of height is ieapently altered, according 


to the need for boys, but the following is the present 
Admiralty standard : 
Height 
Age. (without shoes), Chest, 
lb} tol5} oe =H ft. Ohinch. © 30} inches, 
15; tol6; 5 ft. 2 inches. e 31 inches, 
16zto16j © 5 ft. Winches, © 314 inchea, 


Tn all large towns and ports applications can be made 
for entering the service. Candidates are in general 
expected to pay their own travelling ex 3 to the 
place of examination, but those accepted are allowed 
one penny per mile if they have journeyed over twelve 
miles. Boys accepted by recruiting officers are for- 
warded free of charge as eoon as possible to a training 
ship, and whilst waiting to be sent he can board and 
lodge at the expense of the Admiralty. 

hen a boy, specially suitable for naval service, is 
slightly under the measurement standard or suffering 
from some minor defect, permission can be obtained for 
his entry in most cases upon application to the 
Admiralty. Every boy entering the Navy signs an 
engagement to serve twelve years after the age of 
eighteen, and valid reasons must be given before a dis- 
charge can be purchased. 

For the first eighteen months, or thereabouts, accord- 
ing to tke aptitude of the lad, he is kept at work on 
board a training ship. Thesc vessels are generally 
huge three-deckers, well adapted for their particular 
porpes, and accommodate about 1,000 lads each. 

Whilst on the training ship there will be placed to his 
credit, as a gratuity, the sum of £10 on account of 
the clothing and bedding, and to assist him in com- 
pleting his kit for sea service. The supply of clothes 
is in every respect sufficient, and boys’ friends are 
requested not to furnish them with clothes of any 
aeecription. Aare : 

he pay of a en entry is merely a few rs a 
week, but as soon a he ampetet iB parad-clans” | re- 
ceives 6d. day. The pay of n “ first-class” boy is 7d. 
a day, and for good conduct an additional 3d. a week. 
After one year of training, and sometimes sooner, the 
rating of » “first-class” boy can be obtained, if of 
sixteen years of age; and at the ago of eighteen a 
can Lecome an ordinary seaman, a rank which carries 
with it 1s. Sd. a day pay. After six months’ service 
boys can send money to their parents or guardians 
at the rate of 8s. a month, this being undertaken 
by the Admiralty on their receiving intimation of the 


re. 

During the eighteen months a lad is en on the 
training-ship ie is put through a ware rostes of 
instruction, embracing seamanship, nastics, tailor- 
ing, and schooling. Facilities are given for recreation 
both on the training-sbip and os and, as each 
vessel has a band, thoroughly enjoy their 
pastimes : 


1 Boys have leave for the afternoon on Thursdays and 
Sundays, god it privileged) on Saturdays. Long leave 
is granted t a year—viz., three weeks in July and 


four weeks at Christmas. For boys living at a great dis- 
tance, part of the fare is paid once a year, and return 
tickets, covering the period of the leave, are issned at 
very reduced fares by the railway authorities. Each shi 
has its medical officers, whose duty it is to wafek 
strictly over the health of the boys. Any cases of 
serious illness are treated at the Naval hospitals. 

After passing throagh the training-ship, which 
ovcupies about eighteen months, the sepreter, ba diegres 
transferred to a training- vig. the main object to 
cure him of sea-sickness. With some this unpleasant 
illness is never cured, and sailors in the last stage of 
their service are known to become ver ill with sick- 
ness on the least rolling of the vessel. In the vast 
majority of cases, however, the nine months’ service on 
a training-brig is sufficient to “break in” the most 
sensitive boy, and when once all of sea-sickness 


is life on a training is pleasant. 

¢ is not long after the taking beg experience has 
been gnined that the Ind acquires the position of 
ordinary seaman. At the age of eighteen he can attain 
that position, and providing that he is smart, steady, 
and reliable, nothing should prevent him reaching the 
commissioned ranks of Chief- wain or Chief-gunner, 
which carries n pay of 103. to 12s. a day, or from 
£182 103, to £219 a year respectively. The pay of an 
ordinary seaman is Is. 3d. a day, and after peasy 
through the ranks of able seaman, leading seaman, fi 
and second-class petty officers, he reaches the rank of 
get petty officer, with a pay of from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 4d. a 


he home and foreign services are divided up very 
fairly, and leave is ted without deduction from pay, 
as much as six and eight weeks being given on return 
from a foreign station. An apettee to the coast- 
guard can be obtained after about nine years’ service in 
the Navy, or at the age of twenty-seven. The remunera- 
tion in money is rather lower than those cerving on the 
se3, but the men live almost all the year on shore, and are 
provided with houses for themselves and families ; they 
receive pensions on compléting the necessary service, 
but need not retire till the age of fifty. 

Various appointments in the Civil Service are 
specially kept for deserving men who serve their time 
for pension—such as, for example, writerships in the 
dock and victualling yards, and messengerships in the 
Admiralty, with pay ranging up to 7s. a day. 

In the fortunes of war speedy promotion is certain. 
Sheer pluck, ccol courage, and determination—qualities 
which are spoken of in the same breath os British 
sailors—should be cultivated by all lads who intend 
spending a life’s work in the Navy. Itis tlrese qualities 
which have won positions of commanders for at least 
two men now serving in the British Navy, men who 
entered the service as ordinary sailor boys, and are now 
on the high road to becoming admirals. 

[The artictes already Pyblished under this heading are: *'The 


Civil Service’ No. 446), “Motor Car Building®’ 
(P.W., No. 447)-] e 


EE eG Gee 
The Youth Didn’t Drink Wine. 


HE was a young man with excellent natural endow- 
ments and many qualifications that were recognised by 
his employer and duly appreciated. But his employer 
was a wily man, and he wished to apply a few teste in 
his own clever way. = 

Did the young man drink? 

That was what he wished to know. There were 
several ways of ascertaining this to be sure; but to this 
astute employer there was but one sure way. He would 
take the young man out to Ilunch, No, better 
still, he would take him home to dinner. 

“ What wine would you like?” asked the host. 

“Not any, thank you,” replied the conscientious 
young man. 

“Not a glass of wine?” said the man, in affected 
moment, “I can recommend this vintage 
strongly.” 

ot just a little glass of wine?” echoed the man’s 
beautiful wife, so fascinating and so graceful. 

“No, thank you,” the ‘heroic young man replied 
resolutely. 

What a picture of moral grandeur! What a subject 
for a painter! The poor employé refusing wine at the 
table of his wealthy employer, even though proffered 
by the fair hands of the beautiful wife. 

The man looked well pleased. 

“No,” eaid the noble young man with firm volos and 
clear eye, looking unfi — ly at host and hostess. 


“No, thank you. I never drink wine, but if you’ 
a _ cen | Scotch whisky, I don’t mind ya 
Gargle. 


“Tr is difficult to account for he ies 


of 
MeBwiligen, 


many p in current use,” re 
eyes” teplied Sraitaie dag 
es, . 
“Now, pac that by ipsa ‘on ite last legs,’ 
ape, Nac ga about toend. Its appropriateness 
“For instance, # kangaroo is nearly al 
last legs, but where oan you find a more striking example 


Very Kind of the ‘Mayor, 


A BersisH envoy arrived at a town in Eastem 
Saroge with a large loan in specie. 


“Ah!” aid the latter, as the heavy waggon rumbled 
over a somewhat frail bridge, “it's a time since | 
drove across here. The Mayor gave special permission 
for your Excellency to use it. 

“ ” said the envoy, highly flattered; “aren’t 
the public allowed to cross it?” : 

a Rot they,” said the driver, “it’s been closed as un. 
safe for years.” 


An Illustration of Law. 


Tuexe is a good story going the rounds which serves 
to illustrate that “ possession is nine points of the law.” 
A isa rather 6 lawyer, and resides next door to B. 
The houses A and B ocoupy are similar in appearanc:., 
ane as they adjoin, are easily mistaken by a compara. 


ve stranger. 

B, being out of coal, walks to the coal merchant, pur. 
chases a load for fifteen shillings, and sends it hom. 
The man of which he purchased mistakes the residence 
of A for that of B, and dumps the coal in A's cellit. 
B in the fulness of time goes out to find tke man of 
whom he bought the coal to see why it hasn’t come. 

“Look here, my good friend, I bought a load of coil 
of you, and you have not delivered it,” says B, as soon 
as i had found the collier. 

“You bought the load and paid for it, and I delivered 
it,” said the coal dealer. : 

Here the thought struck B that he saw coal going 
into his aig eee (the lawyer's) house, and imme. 


diately he divined the m . He starts for the 
lawyer's office, and finding him im, accosts him thus: 

“Mr. A, su you should buy-a load of coal, and 
the man sho ut it in the wrong house, what woul 
bs peruse of The gentleman who appropriated t!,- 
c ” 


“Well, sir,” said the lawyer, “I should either male 
raat return the coal or pay the amount I paid for th« 
loa ” 

“Very well,” said Mr. B, “ just give me 15s., and you 
The nt ge Gratis rev le Gl tom Lis posled cil 

e er rew Is. rom his pocket an: 
handed it to ze J 

“What does this mean, Mr. AP You owe me 
13s. 4d. more,” said the astonished B. 

“Not at all,” said the lawyer, “I charge that for a 
consultation.” 


There’s Money in Blacking Boots. 


Ay American who recently visited London was goo 
enough to suggest to the editor of P.1V. that they hi! 
a custom in the States which might be introduced in 
London with much profit to the enterprising man wlio 
should ringer it, and much convenience to the bus'ne:» 
population of the city. 

e of the firat things an American misses in th:; 
city, remarked this gentleman, is the lack of proper 
convenience for et his shoes neatly ished. 
True, there are bootblacks about the city, but they aie 
few and far between, and when found, one is compelle.| 
to stand while the operation is performed. They dv 
things very differently in the States, and it must 1 
admitted, very much better in this respect. 

An Englishman abroad is invariably ressed with 
the superior adequacy of the facilities the blackiny 
system of New York city affords. It constitutes for = 
great proportion of the Italian popelstion there a means 
of livelihood and a pathway to fortune. 

If the neat morni: ish has become soile1 
in the rush of business he can have the effect restur! 
at almost any street corner. At the c of nearly 
all streets where there is much traffic, and in all Jar:c 
buildings, there are to be found bootblacking stan‘is 
which comprise two or more well-made oak chair. 
handsomely upholstered in leather. In front of the: 
are arranged neat metal foot-rests. To seat oneself i: 


such a place and become in the Ye whil> 
a polish is put the A oi is geet Te pone 
1 ccungared t0 the stan one mrs‘ 


uxury posture 
assume to have a London “boots” make shoe Icatlie: 
merely black. 

When a New York maestro of the brush has finishe! 
hire gad shoes they are the equal of any patent 


Bootblacking has ceased to be a mere occupation fr 
an individual. It has become a business in which many 
stands and locations are owned ig Begg who em my 
oincosiet mera al forty Mc ite ee 
meni ing wy employés, and the p!:ces 
are con good business meee 

Now there 


it ts naturally im to ; 
aatueally possible give within the limits of a single article all the details associated with aay one 


t, be pleased to answer any 


>" ROR ERR A =e. eo 


Werk ENDING ~~ 
FEB. 18, 1899, 


Mu. W.S. GILBEET does most of his dramatic work 
ciier late at night or very early in the morning. 

» \pEREWSEI'S affection has been wholly centred on 
|. son sinee the death of his wife. The young fellow 
i; oventee, and a confirmed invalid. 


prrsipENT Favre is not to be outdone in the matter 
<f memoirs. He now spends one hour a day in dictat- 
‘ag h's autobiography to his daughter. 

THE Crown Princess Marie of Roumania has a curious 
holy. She is making a collection of scent bottles, and 
hupes to su that of her grandmother, a Dowager 
Empress of Russia, who left a collection worth £5,000. 


M. THEeoPHILE Detcassé, the French Foreign 
Minister, is another example of the journalist-stutes- 
nun. He was editor of La REPusiique Francaise once 
owned hy Gambetta, and bas always advocated colonial 
ex sion, 

Dox Canxos, the Spanish pretender, lays claim to the 
thvoue of France as wells that of Spain. He is the 
representative of the main branch of tke House of 
Bourhon, and considers that he takes precedence of the 
Duke of Orleans. 

Tite Prince of Wales is following the example of the 
Duke of Wellington, and saving garments which he has 
worn on special occasions. The Prince's collection will 
le as interesting as the Duke's store of ancient 
trousers and 6 w-tail coats. 


Tut King of Spain has-had a nice windfall. An old 

entieman in rid died and left him a sum equal to 
120,009, This gentleman, whose name was Soler, is 
siil to have been a son of Ferdinand VII., and conse- 
quently great-uncle to the young monarch. 

Lorp Curzon, Viceroy of India, will wear on State 
eecasions one of a set of three magnificent official robes 
presented to him by his American father-in-law, Mr. 
Leiter, the millionaire. Lady Curzon has also been 
peatifully supplied with American-made garments by 
rer mother. 

Sin RicHaRD WesstTER, the Attorney-General, is 
excecdingly proud of his resonant baritone voice. In 
asi days he was a member of a church choir, his mem- 
ie: ship lasting some years, and he has donned a surplice 
or -everal occasions since he has held his position in 
the Government, 

Ms. Josepa H. Croats, the new American Ambas- 
sider to London, is a lawyer and one of the ablest men 
i:: the United States. His shrewdness and ability have 
secured for him a foremost place at the Bar, and he is 
recownised as one of the few great orators on the other 
sd of the Atlantic. r 


To judge by President Kriiger’s present appearance, 
eu: would hardly imagine that he had ever been nimble 
enonzh to climb a ‘old pole about 100 feet high and 
stand on his head on a platform at the top. Yet this 
is what he did years ago in his enthusiasm at the com- 
1 -ticn of the church at Rustenberg. 


Miss Orga NETHERSOLE made her first appearance 
vuen she was fourteen; this was in a farce played 
lefore the inmates of Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum. 
She could not utter a word at first, because a lunatic 
giared at her, but she conquered her fear and was after- 
turds complimented upon her ability. 

Lorp DuFFERIN has done a little Arctic exploration. 
Abont fifty rae ago he went yachting in the Foam. 
teched at the capital of Iceland, and pushed forward 
into the dangerous seas of Spitzbergen. His exploit 
wc: thought so much of that when he returned to Ice- 
1.nd's chief city he was féted at a grand banquet. 


Mx. A. J. Batrour says that hard work and golf 
Live probably saved his life. When he first took office 
ai Irish Secretary, bis friends said that he was so 
delicate that the work would ki!l him. He threw him- 
rif into the duties and played golf for recreation, with 
the a that he became much stronger than he had 
ever been. 


Dr. CAMPBELL, the Principal of the College for the 
Blin at Upper Norwood, is fond of mountaineering. 
He is the only blind man who can boast of having 
axended Mont Blanc, the Matterhorn, and the Jung- 
frau. He has not yet attempted Ararat, which is higher 
than any in Europe, although this was climbed by a 
blind man many years ago. 

TELLO p’APERY is the y 
A few years ago, when he was only twelve, he brought 
@ut a journal in New York with the avowed object of 
devoting the profits to the purchase of boots and shoes 
for the poor ¢ of the city. During the first year 
the magazine paid and enabled him to distribute 
A of boots. He is now establishing a large boot- 
Lorp Krrcngwer once served in the French army. 
at was in 1870, during the Franco-Prussian war, but 
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A Tale of Two Cigars. 


Some time ago the proprietor of a popular cigar sho 
was confronted by a well-dressed stm apee, The Stranger 
smiled pleasantly and asked for a cigar. 

“Give me one of your best,” he said, 

Sothe shopman ‘reached round in the show cases 
until he unearthed a certain box. 

“Ninepence each,” he said as he pushed them across 
the a, 
“ That's the sort,” said the stranger as he carefull 
selected a smoke that suited him. se : 

,He passed it critically beneath his nose, balanced it 
airily in one finger, snipped off the end, lighted it, and 
puffed away contentedly. So absorbed was he that he 
quite overlooked the fact that the proprietor was gazing 
at him expectantly. 

* Oh, yes,” he cried, when he caught the cigar-man’s 
- pete , He dived into one pocket, looked astonished, 

ved into another, and looked more astonished. 

“ By jove!” he muttered, “ that’s queer!” 

He felt into his pockets again, and patted himself 
across the waistcoat. 

“Dear, dear,” he murmured, “this is embarrassing. 
Haven't got a penny with me. Must have left my 
money at the hotel.” 

He looked at the proprietor. 


+: The latter was re- 
gardin 


his frantic efforts with a look of Inkewarm 
ee y. 

“ Take stumps?” inquired the stranger, as he thrust a 
hand into his inner coat pocket. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the unsuspicious dealer. 

“Then,” said the stranger hastily, “ take these,” and 
he stamyed heavily on the floor a half dozen times and 
then belted throngh the door. 

The cigar man was so full of rage that he couldn't 
speak. He was so angry, in fact, that an hour Jater the 
sight of a postage stamp or a heavy tread on the floor 
would have thrown him into convulsions. 

Then a tall, handsomely-dressed gentleman, carrying 
a fine silk umbrella, walked in and asked for « cigar. 
He selected a sixpenny one, and then, strange to say, 
fumbled vainly in his pockets. 

“This is too Lad,” he said, “I don’t seem to have any 
change.” 

The cigar dealer glared at him with an cye like a 
basilisk’s. 

“ By George!” said the embarrassed gent!eman, “ I'll 
have to put up my umbrella for the cigar.” 

“ No, you don’t!” roared thecigar dealer. “ You can 
put up your umbrella outside, but you'll put your 
money down here,” and he thumped viciously on the 
glass counter. 

The tall gentleman looked both surprised and hurt. 
He opened his mouth to reply, when just then a pro- 
minent business man stepped in and greeted the tall 
gentleman by name. 

And when the cigar man found that the customer 
whom he had told to put up his umbrella outside was 
au leading capitalist, he crept under the counter and bit 


himself. 
io 
Coffee for the Inebriate. 


A TRAVELLER has made the observation that coffee- 
drinking people are very seldom given to drunkenness. 
In Brazil, for instance, where coffee is grown 
extensively, and all the inbabitants drink it many times 
a day, intoxication is rarely seen. The effect is not only 
noticeableamong the natives, but the foreigner whosettles 
there, though possessed of ever such a passion for strong 
drink, gradually loses his liking for alchohol as he 
acjuires the coffee driuking habits of the Brazilian. 
e children of such parents, brought up to coffee 
drinking, do not seem to inherit nor do they contract 
what was once the vice of the parent. 
The coffee-houses, or cafés in Brazil are perhaps as 
frequent as the public-honses in this country, while the 
drinking bars there are as infrequent as coffce-houses 
here. 


9 


Eprtor (to aspiring writer): “You should write so 
that the most ignorant can un nd what you mean.” 
Aspirant: “ Well, what part of my paragraph don't you 


understand?” 

Garman: “This isa great day for usat home. My 
eee genre ey po does my brother. He’s 
been in for a month.” 

Weary Warkins: “You look like a kind lady, 


iss: “I bid 
ry And could you ive a = starving mana copper ?” 
“No, I am not of that kind.” 


fo 
Tue tall savage gece eae plo which re waves 
cast the tropic san y 
“Ol 1 ke enslaimed, otuing the advertise- 
ments, “is as cheap as dirt !” 


“But not so durable,” urged the stout savage, who 
was notoriously inclined to be benighted, not to say 
reactionary. 
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NOW YOU KNOW THAT 


Tue British Empire embraces 2,000 rivers. 
Cornet playera should not eat horse-radish; it 


affects the muscles of the lips, and weakens them 
temporarily. 


Tue lightest tubing ever made is of nickel aluminum. 


Three thousand feet of this tubing weighs only one 
pound avoirdupois. 


CHINESE papers of recent date contain announcements 


that all applicants for military service will hereafter be 
examined in archery and stone-slinging. 


Epernay, in France, is a vast subterranean city, 


miles of streets being hewn out of solid chalk, flanked 
with piles of champagne of all blends and qualities. 


THERE is a belief among the South Sea Islanders that 
no man can enter Paradise who has lost a limb, and for 
this reason a man will often die rather than submit to 
amputation. 


Durinc the siege of Paris no fewer then 22,000,000 
Ictters sailed out of the city in the fifty-four balloons 
paeuee between Bepteinbor 19th, 1870, and Junuary 

th, ' 


In place of wedding-cake in Holland. wedding sweets 
are given—" bruid-zuikers,” they are called. They are 
handed round by children, aan are served in flower. 
trimmed baskets, 


In Palestine the swallows are allowed the freedom 
not only of the honses and living rooms, but of the 
morques and sacred tombs, where they build their nesta 
and rear their young. 


IN every city or town in the Netherlands you will find a 
Rosemary Street. In olden days only undertakers lived 
in them, the rosemary bing, in the language of flowera 
specially dedicated to the dead. 


THE seven principal Bibles in the world are the 
Koran of the Mohammedans, the Eddas of the Scandi- 
navians, the Tripitikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings 
of the Chinese, the three Vedas of the Hindoos, the 
Zendavesto, and the Scriptures of the Christians, 


Ir is rnmoured that the tricycle is likely to depose 
the donkey in the affections of the London coaster. 
All the romance which Chevalier has spread over the 
denizens of the Old Kent Road would vanish should 
the gentlemen of the pearlies discard the patient moke 
for the Picses tyre, while Hampstead Heath would 
lose half its glory. 


On ry 900 persons out of 1,000,000 die from old age, 
while 1,200 suecumb to gout, 18,400 to measles, 2,700 to 
apoplexy, 7,000 to erysipelas, 7,500 to consumption, 
48,000 to scarlet fever, 25,000 to whooping cough, 
50,000 to typhoid and typhus, and 7,000 to rheumatism. 
These averages, of course, ey sore to locality. 
Smallpox does not even get a place in the list. 


In Nagasaki, Japan, there is a fireworks maker who 
manufactures pyrotechnic birds of great size that, 
when exploded, sail in a lifelike manner through the 
air, and perfurm many movements exactly like those of 
living birds. The secret of making these wonderful 
things has been in the possession of the eldest child of 
the family of each generation for more than 400 years. 


Somesopy who likes figures has computed that there 
are 10,000,000 bicycles in use in all the world. He goe3on 
to say that, as the two wheels of the machine make about 
12,000 revolutions a mile, the wheels would have to put 
in a total of 240,000,000,000 revolutions. If we take it 
that every cyclist on an average bas ridden 100 miles, 
no less a distance than 10,000,000,000 miles of ground 
have been traversed by 20,000,000 wheels. 


THE insect effects its breathing, not as men and 
animals do, by the lungs, but through openings in ull 
sides of the body. It has an intricate system of tubes 
running through all parts of its person, through which 
the air is brought in contact with the legs, wings, ond 
go on. These tubes are each protected by delicate 
membranes. In the fly there exist certain air pouches, 
in addition to the tubes, which serve as reseivoirs of 
air. 

CHICKENS are sold 
They are dressed before 


best, and most certain to put a brave spirit into the 
body of the eater. 


electricity, and can ha 


are lighted by ve a ride for a 
mile under the ocean on an car at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. The mines form quite a 
second yee rome meee ce water, 
The output of coal is now 1,000 tons a day, and 750 
miners are employed in them, 

of Interest, and Absolute 
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FROM PALACE = = 
2s 10 WORKHOUSE. 


P.W. SPENDS souB Hours IN THE COMPANY OF A 
Worxnovuse INMATE WHO I8 A FRIEND OF THE 
QUEEN. : 


Tuts life is full of ups and downs, we know; but it is 
doubtful whether an old lady whom P.W. personally 
interviewed in the private room of the Master of a 
Yorkshire Union other day ever dreamt, when 
in the almost constant society of the Qucen, in 
the days when Her Majesty was a young girl, that 
when she reached the sere and yellow leaf she would 
have to lay her head beneath the roof of a public Union 
and eat of the bread provided by local ratepayers. 

Yet, such is the story of Miss Caroline Hillman. 
This old lady is known everywhere in her own district 
by the homely name of “ Caroline,” and she prides her- 
eelf upon her friendship with the Queen, while the 
nativea all round regard her with that respect which, as 
a friend of Her Majesty, is her just due. Although 
Mies Hillman is well over seventy, yet the whole of 
her mental powers are ripe, active, and fresh, her 
memory lJ:eing quick and retentive, her understanding 
kee, and her will precise and dominant. Her sight 
is excellent, but ker hearing is slightly impaired. 

She hobbled into the master's room leaning on a 
stick, for her limbs are giving way, and in the presence 
Hs the master and P.W., she related the story of her 

* Do I still correspond with the Queen, do you say? 
Oh, yes. Her Majesiy sent me a letter on her last 
Jubilee day, in which she made many inquiries about me, 
and inclosed a £5 note. 

“TI have known the Queen for over seventy years. 
Her Majesty is just a few years older than I, and when 
she saw me the first time I was a baby in long 
clothes. But she commemorated the occasion by 
placing on my neck a little golden wheel-barrow 
suspended on a long piece of blue ribbon. Of 
course I kept this sacredly for many years until about 
forty years ago, when an exhibition was held at Driffield, 
and my futher, wishing to assist in its promotion, pre- 
vailed upon me to lend the Queen's first gift to the 
show. I did so, but I never saw it again,” said the old 
lady, wiping away a tear. “It was stolon. A lot of 
trippers from Malton came into the town, and one of 
them stole it. ; 

“ Of course, you know I was not born ina high station 


of life. How I first came to know the Queen was 

through my ather, who was in the service of 

Ley ae of t, the Queen's father, at Kensington 
alace. 


“My father was born within the Royal demesne, and 
at the Duke's request was christened after him, namely, 
Edward. He was christened in the drawing-room at 


the ce. My father when he married caine to live in 
Yorkshire, and when I came on the scene I was 
frequently taken up to London on short and long visits, 
as the case might be, and it was on thece visits that the 


young Princeas Victoria, as the Queen then was, used 
to come herself or send for me to my grandfather's 
lodge und invite ma up to the palace to ploy with her. 

* Ah, she was a.sad child for do!ls in those days. Sh2 
had dozens of them, and all had t names. She 
coached me in all the names, and w she thought I 
had sufficient — in that subject she examined 
me, taking up one doll at a time and asking, ‘ Now, 
what's her name?’ If I answered correctly sho was so 
pleased and clapped her hands with delight, but if I 
answered wrongly she was quite cross. 

“ Ah, the princess gave me many prenie: She once 

ve me a very pretty do!l, which, of course, she dressed 
Receatt I forget now what she called it—but I still 
have the bonnet which she made. 

“ When I was sixteen, I was on a visit to my aunt in 
Kent. Her Majesty, who was now Queen and married, 
seat for me. She asked me a great many serions ques- 
tions, and noticing a scar on my Land, inquired how I 
did it. I told her. 

“* Ab, Caroline,’ she eaid, ‘I’m afraid you are a tom- 
boy,’ and smiled. She sent for her own physician and 
commanded him to attend me, and to iy to get the 
hand well again by the time I returned home. 

“Then speaking to me again, she said,‘ You have 
not seen the Prineo Consort, Caroline?’ 

“*No,’ I said. . 

“*Then you shall see him and the baby Prince of 
Wales, too. 


teen, 
ship’e now. Lord Landeshorough, said to him 
Pf your Royel : 


y went off, and arrived at the farm they found 

bus: i t the sual, te ioe hoe 
serv: ou = ~ 

Old: Jack ’t, of course, know who his visitors were. 
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“* Well, Mr. Hireland,’ said his lordship, ‘how are 


youP’ 


“* Foine day,’ was the brusque reply. 

“* We've ben out shouting | all the morning and have 
had nothing to eat.’ 

“* Well, it won't be ma fowt un ye don’t eat summat 
neaw. Coom, both on ye, an’ sit ye deown ‘ere wi these 
folk an’ tak what luck there is,’ . 

“They sat down. The Prince of Wales picked up a 
wooden spoon and asked what it was. 

“* Why, it’s to sup wi, ye foo’!’ : 

“I was standing at the kitchen door beckoning to 
John, but he didn’t take any notice of me. I knew the 
visitors. During their dinner the Prince looking at a 


dish of turnips, asked what they were. John looked 
hard at hin, but said nothing. The Prince asked him 
again, saying : 


“* What sort of vegetable do you call that, and what 
tree does it grown on?’ 

“*Tunnnps—an’ they dunno grow on ony tree; they 
grow in th’ ground, ye foo’!’ r 
“ae dinner the Prince, thanking old John, said to 


“* Before any club dinner, give me a good Yorkshire 
dinner !’ ; 
“*Well, when ye coom next toime I hope ye'll bring 
thee awn earce wi’ thee, Jad, for I never coom’d across 
bigger foo’s as coom fra Lunnon!’ 

** When, the next day, a present came from Londes- 
borough Lodge, and John was told that it was the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Londesborough’s son he had 
féted the day Lefore, he simply said: 

“«Ah! They're a pair o' bonny bairns!’ 

“ How long was my dfather in the service of the 
Duke of Kent? Over balfacentury. His Royal High- 
ness was very fond of him, and of my father, too. The 
Duke was my father’s godfather, and when ten years 
old his Royal — took him abroad with him. The 
Duke died in 1820. 

“In the very early days of her married life, and 
before, the Queen took a great inteve:t in my Aunt 
Alice. Many hours they have sat together in the Lodge 
at Kensington doing fancy work. They worked the 
109th Psalm in satin, in different colo silks, and at 
the top the Queen worked a dove, representing the 
emblem of peace, and she had it framed for my grand- 
father. My Aunt Carry has this. 

“The Queen also worked a pin-cushion as a present 
for my aunt in anticipation of the arrival of a baby, and 
wack it over with pins, which were so arranged as to 
read : 

May He whose crad!e was a manger 

Blcas and protect the little stravger. 
“Where are the presents the Queen gave me? Ah» 
are all dispersed. There was a great family of us, 
and everybody wanted something when grandfa! and 


wk hes of broidery reptesen: bo of 
“A piece of embroidery re ting a bouquet 
flowers worked ona satin ground, which car some 


Queen gare me, is not far from here. 

“Shortly after our doll-playing days were over the 
Queen gave me a doren little plates, each being no 
larger than a five-shilling piece. 

“TI have beard my » rmgeraad tell the story that a 
few weeks before the little princess was born—that is 
the Queen—the Duke of Kent himeelf drove the 
= ar agg of Kent all the way to Kensington from South 

ales, where they had been visiting, so afraid was 
he that anything might happen prematurely and thus 
destroy the hopes of the British nation. 

“The Duke never liked visitors nursing the baby 
princess, The Duke of Wellington once took her up 
out of her cradle, and the Duke of Kent, rushing up 
towards him, said : 

“*Put her down, Arthur. You don’t know how to 
hold her!’” 

To show her versatility, “Caroline” recited for our 
benefit a little di together with the Master of the 
Union, a sympathetic and popular gentleman. 

Perhaps it ought to be stated here, to avoid the 
possibility of ss Rag gr reflection being thrown on any 

articular mem of the Royal F , that Miss 
illman has only been ten months in the Union. 
_—_———_—— ojo 


He: “Do believe in woman taking man’s place P ” 
She: “Yes; ina crowded railway carriage.” 
—. fe 
“ Dip you ever try to stop a dangerous dog by cateh- 
ing hia eye?” 
**No; I can’t run backward.” 


ee pel ' 
ar (indignantly) : “ What’sthat, you thoughtless 


ila P- You haven't taken all nice ts 
round and aire thes to the neighbours y yet! Whatdo 
you suppose I bought them for ? ; 
eet oie 
Kixp Lapr: “ When you. are tempted to drink, think 
your e at home.” __ 
:“ Madam, when the thirst 


is 
absolutely devoid of fear.” eh ta 


Wess ENDING 
Fep. 18, 1899, 


Using the X-rays on Cables, 


THe X-rays are fast becoming useful servants of 
society. Not content with making use of them for 
supe! purposes as a means of locating the position 0; 
such foreign substances as a bullet or a needle in t),. 
— body, bar ea pressed ae into 

ir service for the purpose of examining interna) 
structure of metals and 

A thin section of the metal is cut, and a 
taken by means of the rays. If the meta 
geneous, it is shown to be so by 
obtained. If, hi i 


hotograph 
is homo. 
i r the photograph 
owever, an impurity is present, or the 
section is that of an alloy, the photograph is not 
uniform, but betrays. the presence of minute crystals 
formed within do! mass of ae — a 

A epeciall: iking case is of an alloy of metallic 
sodium with Id. On throwing such an alloy into 
alcohol, the sodium is diseolved away, and crystalline 
needles, one-eighth of an inch in length, ‘of pwe 
metallic gold, are left. 

That the new method of Lag ge X-rays is likely tc 
lead to important results in the etudy of metals is 
evident when we consider the light it is capable of 
throwing on the influence of small quantities of 
impurities on the commercial value of metals, It is we! 
known that a submarine cable made of pure copper of 
to-day will double as many messages in a given 
time as a cable manufactured forty years ago, when 
special precautions were not taken to exclude smali 
amounts of impurity from the copper. 


The | on in copper as an impurity of a thousandth 
ard of its weight, of metal bismuth, renders it alyso- 
utely useless for electrical purpozes. The presence 


of the same amount of bismuth in the gold used for 
coinage would make the latter crumble to powder under 
the pressure of the die employed for stamping the coin. 
An Lodger ss of hard stee! = vee 

yy sim: ing a very small proportion of carbon to 
soft, Us “th ely By means of the X-rays the 
internal change in a metal, due to an impurity, can |e 
observed. 


“Pearson's Weekly” Railway, Football, 
and Cyding Insurance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 
Rit PBS Get Ar ag a of ces we 


1000 SPECIALLY {GUARANTEED 


OceAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorRPORATION LIMITED, 
@, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E£.c, 


hom Notic, under the nditic b 
Fo ahem Balin i en, a Sa hiatet ectonn at 


INGURANCE TICKET, applicable to paesenger trains in 
Great Britain and Irelana, 
issued under Section 33 of Ocean Accident Guaran 
Company, Lunvea aa taame ent on! 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the abovo to the 
person Llted by an aceldent the train ip wfteh doe deneasl east 
excursion tickets, and post-office 


hoe ree on Boyes wided at the foot. This may be le! 
otis, or ben, pase Ghela, ao lenrentas is cgned. nen 
ee ee that a sun be paid to the le:.! 

ve ic 
represantet ot snc jured should death result from such 


months thereafter, uf 
a ven within three days of — ee 


| 


section, his, 
her, the Insurance to be aze, 
: peeeeaaion, Coupon on she trout yz te 


2 BBRuB BPrePy thet ium tn reepect of 
PEARSON'S waaeie x Pawar eUnakoe paurystc 
INSURANCES . been up io 

| 4 wpa THOURASD ze decide 
end Football Soctdont: sot etthe ntoceete. 


' RICE. J. PAULL, 
Manager for the Ocean Accident General and Guarantes Corporation Ltd, 


VARICOCELE t::. 


S-nd for Treatise, 


Treatment without wuret he use of, cumbersome “4 
yiilances Will be veut sealed, post tree. 3. MURA, 7, 


Laying an Ocean Cable, 


Havina reached the beginning point of a new line, 
the firat duty of the chief engineer is to pick outa pect 
shore end for the cable. This must be well out of the 
way of the’ ship couree, and is generally several mi'es 
from the Joa selected. Carpenters are sent ashore, 
und the cable hut carried by the ship iserected. Then the 
workmen cut a trench from tho hut to the sea, go that 
the cable may be poe from exposure to the sun. 
Sand anchors are buried on the beach, and a strong line 
fastened to them from the ship. 

The end of the cable is attached, and the line being 
drawn on board, the cable pays out until it gets ashore. 
It is prevented from sinking by balloon buoys, which 
hold it about three feet from the surface. The cable is 
laid along the trench into the hut, and connected with 
the speaking instraments. Then it is released from the 
buoys, and with the men aboard again the ship moves | 


away, paying out the cable as it goes. 

Experts are placed at every point where a possible 
accident might interrupt. The chief engineer, fon his 
charts, decides on the “slack” or extra length to be 
paid out to meet the depth of water as they proceed. A 
set of men watch the strain on the dynamometer, ready 
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Result of Surprise Competition 
No. II. 


; You have probably been dreadfully curious to know what: 
has happen od to that post-card and the sentence you wrote! 
on it. Well, we gathered all the cards togother and sub-! 
mitted them to one of the best graphologists of the day 
who delineated the characters from the handwriting of 
each and sent them back to the Editor. He then went 
through them carefully and selected the characters of the 
twenty gentlemen and the twenty ladies who were most! 
suited to one anotner. So now you understand why it was 
inadvisable for married people to enter. The competitors, 
whose names and addresses appear below, will have the 
delineation sent to {hem on forwarding a stamped addressed, 
envelo © to the Sugprisep Evrror before next Friday. 
Accor: ing to the characters, the ladies whoso names are! 
mentioned in the first column are better matched with 
those gentlemen whose names os (aoe in the second column | 
than any other pairs submitted, and a gold-plated poncil 
case has therefore been forwarded to each. 


Lapres, 
Miss C. F.Suorr, 5¢ Lower Bagot 
Street, Dublin, 
Mies J. Wane, 82 Fishergate, 


GENTLEMEN. 
J. A. Ccrrer, 107 Conway Road, ' 
Plumstead i 
W. Swas, 10 
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The Largest Single Wheat Field in 
the World. 


Tue largest single wheat field in the world is now 
being planted with grain. It covers over 25,000 acres, 
or forty square miles. This enormous field of grain is 
on the banks of the San Joaquin River, near the town 
of Clovis, in California. 

While it istrue that larger acreages of wheat have 
been planted by certain ranchers in California, there 
seems to be no record of an exact purallel to the pre- 
sent case. 

In Kern sean. 50,000 acres were planted one 
year, but the fields were scattered alout in different 
places. They were really a series of fields, cultivated 
wherever there was a fertile spot. 

The Clovis field, however, is an ideal wheat field. It 


| is almost as flat as a floor, with a gentle slope towards 


the river. The outer lines of the field make it almost a 
perfect equare. Each side is 4 little over six miles, and 
if the day is clear avery of the field can be seen 
from any other part. It is to be one solid stretch of 
grain, and every square foot of land is to be utilised. 
To get an idea of the enormous size of this great 


to stop the engines on the slightest break in the har- we 


ston, 
M. Haxett, 68 Hampton 


F. G@. Attpass, 


8.E. 
Foster Lane, E.C. | 


eld let us imagine that one man had to handle 


mony of acticn. 

But the interesting feature of all is the work done b: | 
the man who runs the tester. If an airhole, too cseall 
to be seen by the naked eye, is in the cable anywhere, 
the loss of electricity will bo instantly noticed. The 
tester is really a receiver on board connected with a 
transmitter on shore. It is the duty of the operator at 
the shore end to flash signals every five minutcs. A 
flush of light on the galvanometer «hows that the man 
on shore has been attending to his work, and that the 
cable is all right. If the little bright spot suddenly 
vanishes, a fault has been found. 

Gn this manifestation, the electrician aboard signals 
the cngincer to stop the ship. Then Lg seer are sent 
overbcard and the cable picked up, the vessel retreats 
on her course until the faulty portion is got on board. 
Then the cable is cut, the damaged fortion carefully 
rcmoved. the ends securely spliced together, and then 
sunk as before. ‘ 

Cables are laid in two sections. One starts from one 
shore end and the other from the opposite shore. When 
the ship reaches the end of the cable first Inid it is 
picked up, the ends spliced, and then the completed lins 
oeeerully lowered over the ship's side until well clear of 
the ship. 


H. SAMUEL'S Ce!ebrated 
Watches contain special 
new and remarkable Im- 
provements only to te 
obtaiue] in H. SAMUEL'S 
Watches. Protected by 


HER MAJESTY'S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


5aHes ALL RicHT! 
You can rely 
on Him!” 


/ ) Reliable 


Always Reliable, Always Valuable, Always Satisfactory. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 


Now 
col 


at 
UE f 
y placing 
2oduc 

CUARANTEED, BEW of 
Hayment Systems, by w! 
and WOT t 
bate is paid, 
Quality ‘le-t assurances of 


4 e . 
fiith, H. Samurs’s Quarto Volume explains every- 
thing, and contains full List and Particulars. 


Special Bonus Gifts 
Fre for Purchasers. Ray a datight and a pan = 
examine our Magnificen' talogue. e prices are 5! : 
iu the huge saving they show on ordinary retail shor prices, v 
frequently ¢ for inferior splendid atvautage Silver “ ACM 
which should appeal to as it has done to 220,000 
v.to have become oS A Satisfied’ wearers of 
Watches since we the watch trade. 


WRITE AT ONCE!! POST YOUR 


A... to morrow Ht, SAMUEL 9<1: ou this 
. past ate by Colo: Illustrations, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 


H. SAMUEL Cs"), 2%:%8. hear ee 


Alsx at PRESTON, BOLTON, LEICESTER. ROCHDALE, ard CARDIFP. 


rsons for Ladies a 
He our Warranted 


VARICOSE VEINS 
ptoms, Results, and 


oaton, W.0. 


Park, Redland, Bristol. 
Miss N. Bisss, 35 Broomball 
_ Place, Broomhall Pk., Sheffisid. 
Miss M.’ Binns, 35 Broomball 
Place, Broomha!! Pk., Sheffiel 1. 


A. 


J. E. Prtestiar, Tewkesbury, 


Street, Bristol. 
Insxs, 
Aberdemm. 


33 Frogmore! 
60 George Street, | 


the crops. 
take him? Suppose the 
| forty miles long, 


If suoh were 


and the one man had a 


sible, how long would it 
eld was one mile wide and 
plough 
He weuld 


H. Saucer s solid Sterlio 
° WATC 
Genticmen. 
for FIVE 
ARS. 


LETTER TO-DAY!! 


VOLUME, richly and artistically 


MANCHESTER. 


Miss Extty Sraes, Manor Heath, 
Clapham Connnon, 8.W. 
Miss F. M. Jonnsox, Children’s 
Home, Luton, Beds. 
Miss Bratua E. Bautarp, 8) High 
_ Street, Lewish m. 


W. E. Nixos, Cambrian Cotlaze, 
Redcross >t., Wolverhampton. ; 
Avexaxner Apims, 50 Parkhead 
Row, Bellshill, Lavarkshire. § 
A. J. Joxrs, 44a Queen Victoria 


| cutting a 


furrow twenty-four inches wide. 
start at a corner of the field and plough a distance 
of forty miles. Then he would come back and cut 
another furrow, making eighty miles for the round trip. 
This amount of work would only bea tiny scratc 


troet, E.C. 
ee ae ag ee porns J. G. eg 9 Castle Street, four feet wide along one side of the forty-mile field, and 
Miss Stunarss’ 20 Newhaven G.E. Haxrit, 63 Hampton Park ; the process would have to be repeated at least 1,300 
wer Brighton, land, Bristol. imes, making a total distance of about 105,000 miles. 
‘AY Many, 113 Preston Boad, Cuas. E. P..einatox, 1b Sup se that the plonghman worked at the rate of 
Miss Eh Beacrev W. Get conn, IY Hasti twonte miles a day. ‘To get over the 105,000 miles would 
Sate pr eh 17: Ashley S oF ea Road, ite Jo50 - a oA ah etal he k i at fete 
Miss Eruet, Payne, 77 Great G. Woops, 5 Hichmond Tcerace,, (2K = . To plant wou e about the same 


Victoria Street, Belfast. 
Miss Haraist Boxp, 37 Belmont 
Grove, Chiswick, W. 


Miss Jenny AULD, c.o. Mra Ton, W. Fisuen, Junr., Butlnd Street, 


Pembroke Street, Appleby. Filey, Yorks. 
Miss Netite Wuitr, 15 Rosebery A. Carnet, 88 Mackintosh Place, 
Rd., Smethwick, Birmingham. Card 


‘ardiff. 
A. E. Fipp, 34 Stamford Hill, N. 


E. M. Errr, 4 Amswich Strasse, 
Hanbury, Germany. 

W. Wartr. co. Wipes, 3 Cam- 

bridge Strect, Edinburgh, 

G. STANLEY. Hatherton 

Strect, Walsall, 


Miss Waters, Hurlingham, Lea- 
Miss Mica SPW ithingt Road, 
ILNF, ington 
Oldham.” 
Miss Berpcrt Mauoner, 38 Bel- 
size Square, Hampstead, N.W. 


Miss D. Water, 365 London Road, W. 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


TO INVENTORS. 


a 
Agents (Eat. 1429), 55 and 


and 23 Coleman Stroct, 


ASCARA-HAWLEY 
ONSTIPATION 


URED 1/ijand 46. Ladies and 
hildren’s Tasteless Laxative. 


SAVARESSE'S SAN 46. 


“ATLA 9) __LOCK- 


neery Lane, W.C., 
B.C, Inventors assisted. 


SEWIN 


n ° 
. Balnnce can be 
B . monthly ifde: 
CD Send fur work sam. 
TL 


Cycles exchanged. 
1_ year's gonrantes, 
in. 


al 
‘nuded free. THE 


ce ne. 
Vv UREN CYCLE CO. Ltd., S21 Totten- 
mn ee rnd. LONDON. (Open til 9 p.m.) 


iN 
BARGAINS. 


4 -t @ clearance for Spring Goode. 
pectolty eeres pe Towns, 


RING A 


SPECIALITY 
ENT 


en Sisters Road ; 14 Hizh Road, Ki.burn, 


| V-O 


PwaRwacrurical JOURN \L Gays: 


1 y rs. It would be like spending a lifetime, and the 
the world four times. 

To accomplish the necessary amount of work within 
the time at his disposal, the owner of the Clovis wheat 
field has to employ over 200 men, over 1,000 horses and 
a large amount of machinery. The men are workin 
early and late now, and if the whole acreage is plan 

| by March, and a sufficient quantity of rain falls, there 


| will be such a crop of wheat as has never been heard of. 


Manufactured for the Trad: 
to the Public direct. 
they have 


HAND ORGANS FROM 20s. 


Made in 3 sizes, in 


and Catalogue. 
ATLAS CO., 144A 


High 8t.,Camdca bend 


‘UNLAUNDRIED 
WHITE SHIRTS 


Straight from the Needle, 
IN THREE es. 


” Fit for a duke to 
‘6 button back or front. 
free J 


Ramee te iy Ey cs a Rs half-dozen. 


Sf with broad 
a tsch ud-hole, 
each. 


rge cuffs, at same price, 
When ordering mention size of uerktand 
and say whether to button back ov front, 


PETTICREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 
Dept. F, 191 SAUCHIEHALL ST., GLASGOW. 


—_ 
Mo, 3 ee TTY, SET to 


= cnt ttn 


ELLOR SOAPS 


NOT A “PATENT.” 


is the most marvellous disease destroyer 
im nt addition to the Matcria Medica, 
and EXTERNAL use, 


is not manufactured, but comes from a mine, an absolute 
rohatural procuct. It isa powerful. harmless TONIC a 

EALER, curing many diseases, and there are few ailments 
which may not be benefited by its use. 


over discovered; an 
Loth for INTERNAL 


with tall pacticulare, 


iP’ 
VITEZ-ORE COMPANY LIMITED, 
Sv TEMPLE CUAMBFRS, LONDON, £.0. 


ly be obtained from a pointed Chemist Agents 
con only be abiatned frome Ps. 4/6 (enough for 260 
doses) and 9/9 net. 


« Caugually easy of assimilation.” 


Hizattm says: « 4 non-constipat ‘ng ferruginous solution, easily assimilable by 
the digestive organs.” 


oF which 
Lee eR & Co., 
eRRE. Gaes re 


WPoowane Road (near M: 


at Davaacist says: “The natural combination of salts, 


Barris Corommut Dr 
‘a fownd to be the virtue of healing springs.” 


‘Ve es ee ite td!) ASA yy ee = + a ial A 4 ee ee a ee | le 
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BUNDERBY’S BOYS AND I. bagged oi ry bp 


Weer enxvina 


Fes. 18, 1899, 


-One of the earliest hints that the old doctor had 
iven me was in respect of this hill. I should happen to 
at one of the windows of the house and notice that all 
the boys were at the other end of the playground, with the 
exception of one solitary boy playing oe pene or something 
like that, all by himself, with delightful nonchalance on the 
top of the hill, I was at once to hurry across the playground 


the reputation of the school for gentlem:n! ly 
onesions, and to keep the sick list and the death rate at a 


normal figure. 
At the same time the boys were not coddled. I madeit a 
rule to look the other way as often as possible during scene: 


me ca s red for trouble. re wuiae et anit I ap aoe cows like the wolf on 

« ARNOLD « THY. And after I had been a week or two at the school I got to | the fold, as it were, it was on use I was afraid the 

By ome Os LSWOR : kifow the signs perfectly. I would look up from tho book I | Doctor would get there before me and further the interes: ; 
f extket under the trees at the top of the | of justice and decorum with a sterner hand. 


Serge Guautitics 
aa aaa 


always 
approach of the encmy. 


CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 


Arter we had examined the Crown Jewels at length we 
desceniled the stairs, which seemed to have been built in 
several directions at the samc time, and walked over to the 
White Tower. It is here that the etock of armour is 
exhibited, as well as a number of weapons for spreading 
death over a large area in as bricf a of time as possible. 

On the way wo passed through St. John’s Chapel. ‘The 
chapel is suppoeod to have been frequently used by William 
the Conqueror and several other distinguished people of 
violent and bloodthirsty habits. Indeed, the one thing that 
impresses you most in the history cf the Tower is the 
extremely prayerful nature of the gentry who caused most 
of the ragged deaths within its walls. A peculiar feature 
of the chapel is that the chairs used during divine servico 
are carefully roped off, as if the authorities wero determined 
to suppress any casual act of devotion that the scene with ; 
all its wonderful memories might reasonably inspire. 

It is eminently characteristic of the couree of history that 
immediately on leaving the sanctuary you plunge into cn 
exhibition of weapons calculated t» supply a more or less 
lingering death in at least seventeen differcut ways. I have 
sometimes wondered whether the juxtaposition of tho 
Amnoury and the Chapel at the Tower of London is tho 
result of mere accident or philosophical design. 

The Armoury was extremely interesting to the boys, and 
T told them all I cou'd remember about the old f et of 
jousts and tilts and similar playful sports, which scem to 
have been almost as rough and trying as modern football. 
One of the first things we saw was a suit of Japanese armour 
topped by a hideous mask, though, to be sure, an unpio- 
judiced critic might reasonably consider that Nature 
already done enough for the Japanese in this direction. 

The ancient types of English armour cre very instructive, 
and one can’t help neticing that our hizh class warriors in 
the brave days of old didn't take more chances than they 
could help. The armour shown is that which was usually 
worn by rich fighters, as it didn’t matter so much about the 
rank and file, who usnally forght in their underwear. 

A feature of the old armour was that a good suit would ; 
often remain in the same family for two or threc generations. | 
When a man had got too old to fight he would hand his | 
metal wardrobe t. his son. I don’t know how they manage! : 
if the father happened to be a tall man and tho eon wits | 
the average size, since you can’t very well tuck a suit of | 
armour up at the bottoms as you can i. second-hand pair of 
trouze:s. ! 

And then, again, if thc father pad Loon a lang, busty man j} 
and tho son an ei-ni-stun fighter, the letter mvt fave: 
rattled about insite the old man's ormonr Wke ot haricot \ 
bem: iu. onbehell, When th> enit ef arrisur wes a cum | 
cork Jue fit, howevor, fighting inusi Lave boon an enjoyable | 


hifiane, as vou could kne-k quit: a at of people into 
».omuture graves Biathons sf rg any reve than the usual 
mourn. tiness excited by the prescnee of sudden death in 


il oie 2 lew Tong these ancient bullies in metal 
chest pur 7. ve been fitted up with the halo of glory 
and roma:w. From Artbur’s knights to tho last of the 
ironmongered warriors they secm with few exceptions to have 
always chirked a fair t on an cqual footing when thero 
was any chance of a fatal accident, and one fancies that if 
they had not been able to provide themzelves with asnit of 
armoor to hide in, the flower of ancient chivalry would in 
‘most instances have been found in timo of trouble in the 
dear old home under the bed. 

After examining the samples of armour at the Tower it 
‘secms to me that tho warriors of old simply wasted their 
money when vag went to tho expense of having their metal 
shells made to fit. What they nceded was a kind fricnd 
who would lozk them up in a burglar-proof safo until the 
honr of victory, and then Ict them out in time to bow their 
acknowledgmenis to the crowd. Jn this way they would 
not havo Leen £0 liable to get excited in the rush, and then 
hurt zomecue bad enough for a funcral. 

Tower Greon, with its choice history of bloodshed, 
naturally bad an unusual fascination for the boys. To te 
able to stand on the exact spot on which a fellow creature 
had been jagged to death in one or more tries was an 
‘experienco worth living for'to the juvenile mind, and only 
my own active interference prevented one of the young 
ruffians from knecling down to represent Lady Jane Grey, 
tho lnussutod indy’ Ltsle Hatt ont Gor a.perumentgs 

\y’s t out for a 5 

Reluctant as they wore to leave the Seeieaking satis I 
@ragged thom throuzh the remaining part of the exhibition, 
or as much of it a3 time would allow, wond at the same 
time whether thoy or I had derived the most’ fit from 
tho trip. And then, after a modest lunch, on a scale 
provided for im the traditions of the school under 
such circumstances, we trudged back to the railway station. 

: CHAPTER IX. 
Mz Paosrecrs as a CLoruzs Menpzr. 

Tus ground at Dr. Bunderby’s school was of con- 
siderable size, too large to be all visible from any one point. 


Most of it was arene slags up and down, forming a 
windows of the house. The space on the -other side of 
Seanad een to cee aye. Se Meking som 

concocting echomes of juvenile villainy t 


the fear of sudden interruption, openly as @ scout could 


‘bo posted on the top of the hill to give notice of the 


M. A. P, oss 


was esi as 
playground and suddenly notice that I was p ly alone, 
and then I would start precipitately for tho hill just in time 
to find the solitary scout attacked by a violent fit of couzh- 
ing in the middle of his solitary game, whilo at the same 
moment the other parts of the playground would become 
inhabited as if by magic with a number of active boys, 
whose lead:ng feature was an air of sublime and conscious 
innocence. 

Frequently, however, I got “homo” s20n orough to sort 
out the principals in an untidy fight, or to find that one or 
two of the boys wko had been out of bounds without leave 
were waiting on the other side of the playground wall till 
the coast should be clear again. On snch occasions I am 
afraid the lonely scout had to look forward to ao little 
excitement for not having given his warning in time; but 
that, of course, was no concern of mine. Tho way of the 
transgressor is traditionally hard, and, if it were not so, it 


! would be nevessary to make provision to that end without 


loss of time. 

Juat over the side of the playground hill wa; a la 
specimen of the revolving swing known as a giant's stride. 
As most poople are aware this is a long pole, on the top of 
which is a revolving plate with a number of hooks, from 
which depend 2 corresponding number of ropes. The ends 
of the ropes are fin'shed off in a cross handle, usually of 
wood, and by holding one of these handles, and letting 
yourself go thoroughly, you can stride round the circuit at 
any pace from six to twenty miles an hour. I am not an 
‘authority on averages, but, speaking roughly, I shou!d say 
that the twenty mile limit is only reached in the u 
contingency of the swinger having suddenly lost hia hold on 
tho rope and being in a state of rapid transit though the 
air en voute fcr a compound fracture or a fatal accident. 

When I first went to Dr. Bundozby’s school the gin7t’: 
strid> fascinated me immensely. 1 had not bed 4 :cess 
to cne of these pleasing machines since ary boyhoud wad 


athletic exercises have always he:n a mild wea ness of 
mine. Conscquently I took ou caciy oppertianity of joining 
in the plunge. On th: socond mourns otice my arrivat I 
stepped into line with the eer performers, and took a 
promiren: part in the very rop:d procession. 

As waa only Gaimal, wy oleide: were rather Jonger then 
those of the boy, vad eco by ore they ran out ur preeession 
bl joined the rarke of the epost:turs, leaving rie all alone 


an the circrdar wush. Tmpie ood with the fecling that I was 
witiay ihe boye a troat and onjuying myself hugely at the 
time Tung nuyesil into the sport with the reckless 
aod unspisure cuorgy that I have always been able to 
terote th anything except useful work, and every time I 
took an exceptional stride the boys broke into an enth i 
cheer. 

I was fresh and green then, and I thought the cheers 
were intended to mark a cordial appreciation of my rly 
sole sic ; whereas, as a matter of fact, thoy were simply 
ronical ebullitions of delight at the spectacle of the new 
master giving himself away with such generous and 
unaffccted verdancy. Tho excitement was at ite highest 
when tho cheering suddenly stopped, and the audience 
melted away without ostentation, lcaving as the sole and 
stupefied spectator of my record evolutions the worthy 
Doctor himself. 

I, of course, slowed up at once, but at such a rate of 
travelling stopping was not the work cf a single instant. 
I had to make three revolutions before I could safely drop 
tho rope and run out, and eacn time I had to pass the 
worthy Doctor, and to reply to his stern look with a mean- 
ingless, idiotic grin designed to convinco him of my help- 
lessness to stop except in the machine’s own good time. 

As soon a3 I got on firm ground ry eae the Doctor gravely 
observed that a performance of that kind was not calculated 
to peppers the dignity of my offico, and he trusted that I 
would recognise the expediency of not repeating it. And as 
the old gentleman walked into the house, leaving me thore 
in eppormen —_ ‘avenge tered state, I could cee those 
embryo criminals in the distance itivel “i 
under a load of brutal merriment, while, tore aut thoes 


laughed. 
only restriction placed on the use of the t’s stride 
was that the boys were forbidden to climb to e top of the 


machine, whether by way of the pole itself or by th 
And it thorefore clearly Tollows, Lay the e res 7 that 
was to climb 


schoo 
top cf the giant’s stride. 
ling Trp, ihe ih ia band end fo wi 
an one, i rather too | 
ance aes : 
ex ely to eatch offenders this rule 
handed becauso a boy at the top of 
over the hill without being seen, an: 
movements of the enemy at leisure. At the sritical moment 
it was of course the work of an instant to slide 


was pacing the end of the playground that lay neare:t 


to the hous one afternoon, reading a book. It was somo. 


what against my nature to stand and watch a round of game; 
without wanting to join in the fun, but, as the Doctor di: 
not seem to think that sort of thing at all correct for hi 
assistant masters, I had to divert my mind with a book in 
order to dodge the temptation. It was while thus occupic.j 
that I suddenly became aware that the population of my 
half of the playground had suddenly grown particular!, 
sparse, while to judge from the shouting on the other si.’:. 

tho hill the school census practically began and ended in 
the neighbourhood of the giant's stride. 

Farthermore, on the brow of the hill I observed two boys, 
sublimely indifferent to the excitement beyond them, playiny 
at catchball. This mild sport is of itself sufficiently inanct., 
bo an object of suspicion, and I therefore conjectured that 
one of two things was taking place on the other side of tl. 
hill. -Either there was a bit of a fight, or else zomebody was 
climbing the giant’s stride. I closed my book accordingiy, 
and walked towards the hill at a ar oe 

It was doubtless by the merest coincidence that the gan... 
of catchball stopped at precisely the same moment, whi: 
the two dispassionate players started a game of “touch,” 
designed accidentally, no doubt, to carry them at a rapi 
pace to the scene of action beyond. Halfway up tho hill i 
was in a position to confirm my euspicions. A boy was :. 
the top of tke giant’s stride, while the applause of |ii< 
audience was rapidly resolving itself into a very broad hint 
indeed that “ Smith” was coming over the hill, and that it 
was distinctly “‘Ceve!”’ 

Some of the more faint-herrted among the spectators 
melted awsy by ensy sti ges Jost their prerence should giv. 
colowr to to prepostorous notion that they could have been 


I euilty of enconrsging so flagrant » breach of the rule:, 


« hile the hardier enirits kept theiz ground, resolved to sc 
the vietim through his tronble as fa: as possible, 

It wes a little surprising to ice to dnd that the malefacto:, 
whom I recoguiset from the distance asa boy named Scy- 
mour, should have rewained so long at his post. Generally 
the perforn.cr in these cases, on being detected, slid down 
the rey. at lightning speed and made a valiant, but usually 
unconvincing, effort to convey the impression that he hal 
peeemely swinging round the stride with his feet on tii. 

es. 

The present instance looked as I approached the sccn» 
as if the boy were adding defiance to misdemeanour, 
but a nearer survey showed me that he had caught t!» 
sleeve of his coat in one of the hooks at the top of the pol-, 
and was having como difficulty in the task of separating the 


“ Against the rules, I think, Seymour.” 


Tho unanimity of opinion between myself and the boys ::' 
such times was precise to the degree of 03. 

“Tm afraid you will have to go in write two hundre! 

“Now, sir?” 

he little dial always used in precisel 

e jogue was always in the same 
form on such occasions, and it had become so p Bee ypel 
that it ntight have been punted and circulated as a canoni- 
cally prescribed formula for pla: d use. The delinqucnt 
in such cases always asked “ Now, sir?” as if he were o: 
opinion that his punishment might reasonably be deferred 
until such time as it ghould be convenient to him to take it 
up. And when I had placed the matter beyond dispute hv 
usually turned away with the conviction that my ideas of 
common justice were lamentably poor and thin. 

Seymour walked towards the school, followed by the 
sym glances of his companions, and asI retarneit> 
my I left the group discussing the situation with 
euppressed emphasis. This function, too, was more or |: =3 
of a ste: thing. I had on more than one occasion 
been fated to overhear discussions of a similar kind, an:! | 
had learnt enough since I had been at the school to know 
that they were far from complimentary to myself, thous! »! 
course were only tem outbursts of emotin 
— the contemplation of a fellow creature’s wrons. 


te wear, while eve!y 
roman freel; parkas ; tease pies ee iri 

ine was ly to me. when spin 
of indignation ran unusually high I have no doubt th: 
wane conviction that a master who would git * 
Lay be lines for a trifling offence was as likely #51." 
to be capable of anything, from a burglary to a murder in 


cold b 
But this state of tension did not last long, a1! 
q boys dispersin;: ‘« 
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Hew this Little Girl 
was Cured. 


“Simply began to gain from the 
beginning of the Scott’s Emulsion | 
treatment.” ae 


a 


TILL PT 


YORKSHI 
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The letters we are permitted to pub- 
Ish, written by people who have had 
every opportunity for judging of the 
nerits of Scott’s Emulsion, are surely 
worthy of more than passing notice. A 
preparation which has for its basis such 
standard remedial agents as cod-liver oil, 
b;pophosphites and glycerine, stands 
out conspicuously as a genuine remedy, 
fre: from any of the taints of quackery. 
Everybody who is ill, or in poor health, 
wanis a remedy that is effectual, and we 
know cf no better proof of the efficacy of 
Bevtt’s Emulsion than the testimony of 
thos: who have tried'it. Here is a letter 
hich speaks for itself : 

“30 Millbank Street, Westminster, 
“ August 6th, 1898. 
“Gentlemen,—Our little daughter 
essie was very weak last winter as the 
‘sult of having had a bad attack of 
isles, We treated her with various 
bedicines, but she grew weaker, and we 
ere at a loss to know what to do for 
t. While she was in this weak state 
€ read one of your little pamphlets 
ey Scott’s Emulsion, and as the 
ncdicine she was taking was not doing 
Tany good, we thought we would try 
our Preparation. The result of taking 
cott's Emulsion ean be told in a very 
words, The child simply began to 


gain from the beginning of the Scott’s 
Emulsion treatment, and was quickly 
restored to health. You have my heart- 
felt thanks for giving to the public a 
genuine remedy. Scott’s Emulsion is all 
that you claim for it and more. 
Yours faithfully, 
“ (Signed) W. Cocks.” 

The foregoing letter is a fair sample 
of the many we are receiving every day 
from all quarters of Her Majesty’s 
Empire, It is free from bombast, and 
tells our story for us in a few words. 
The child was in poor health, and after 
taking Scott’s Emulsion she speedily got 
well again. 

The nourishing and curative properties 
of Scott’s Emulsion are unquestionable. 
This is the most palatable and easiest 
form of cod-liver oil, and the addition of 
glycerine and hypophosphites to the oil 
greatly enhances its value. Scott’s 
Emulsion has the endorsement of the 
medical profession and medical journals 
throughout the world. For sale by all 
chemists. 

You may obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scott and Bowne Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists, 95 Great Saffron 
Hill, London, E.C., and mentioning this 


paper. 
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Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable, and the Daintiest Dishes more Delicious. 
Enriches Soups, Stews, Chops, St2aks, Fish, &c. Sold in bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


BUWARZ OF SUBSTITUFIONS. Sole Prop:ictor:: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LERDS. 


B 
T 


60, 6t & G2 Bunhill Row, London, £.C. 


All Men 
and Women 


who have to be exposed to the 
bleak uncertainty of our trying & 
climate should fortify themselves 
before they faco their daily toil 
with Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocca, and 
they can then brave cold in 
winter and heat in summer with 
equanimity. The writer speaks 
from personal experience and 
from observation of beneficial 
effects on others. 'ea opens the 


wonderful food beverage. 
Nothing bas ever been discovered 
that can approach it in giving 
lightness of heart, joy of life, 
fleetness of foot, and that general 
feeling of comfort which only 
comes from a full capacity to 
_ Gajoy every pleasure — moral, 
intellectual and physical. 
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ESTED Adacees (0 postcard will do), but mention this paper, 
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‘Tsim YOU WHO COUGH,” iit" PONGELET’S ET'S PASTILLES 


PONCELET’S PASTILLES are most Agreeable to the Taste, they Prevent and Cure Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, &c., when all other Remedies have Failed. Their Action is Immediate. Price 
Is. 13d. per box of 100. Can be ordered through any Chemist, or will be sent post free on receipt of price, from 
the Wholesale Depot, Fassett and Johnson, 31 & 32 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


ee a al LADIES onttsa See Toi f E fe a Ss’ Ss onan SUENISHING 


4 : Abso-ately bony { Zuzxurious 
tA fide = —_ ro. b never bec 0 * ma 
ee eueeart rete | eee ae indy COMPANY 
Comte. ry ae ae te Py Healthful Smoking: ore: oy Hy ‘ona. : ; 9 
Pilea ee De _ ee TOWN HALL BUILDINGS, 


Re eel a al : : MARE STREET, HACKNEY. 
fate wich thet the tobacen frst mact || 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 THE GROVE 


aie Stimulation and Warmth. 


- Asa stimulating, sustaining, and warmth-giving beverage, 
Rowatree’s Elect Cocoa is a great favourite with busy workers. 
Not only is it deliciously fragrant and appetising, but by its use 
at the morning meal the consumer lays in a store of strength, 
energy, aud staying powers against the labours of the day, and 
a store of warmth—natural, not artificial warmth—to resist the 

fone WHLCOK & Ca, Mortar Ledon, W. inclemencies of the weather. 


Absolutely carries 


for it, viz., Simplicity of C GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Established 51 Years, 


FURNISH ON EASY TERMS, 


"As a money-saving Cocoa Rowntree’s Elect is recommended to PROSPECTUS, CATALOGUE, &c., POST Fi: 
A MUSICAL TREAT. every thrifty housowife. From a single jIb. tin, costing 9d., as bie te tho 
QCOFTISH SONGS (tolte. ant many as thirty large breakfast cups can be filled with strong ~ er ee lesion S 4 
poner corer: bane Acommosiment nutritious cocoa, only half a board er being required for each every ny Stlllbet i Bexcope Thorsdnpe, whe whet aay 
BON Oe, OF mora ee in paper, |B! cup. Many other cocoas take double that quantity, sometimes more. —— 


Fd, PERE HORE A? : No Deposit Reasiced 


(Please mention this pap-v, 
on or sooTsIOR 
Read: 3. each part 
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ALLAN’S GUIDE TO THE | BALL-ROOM H PREVENTS 


contains everything abou 
Httle volume, price Hy Sloth Pan 
ALLAN, 70 Sth. Portiand tease 


BEDSTEADS tescurnos 


FOR DOMESTIC OR INSTITUTION USB. 


sia FROM MANUFACTORY. 2aernoe HEALTH. 


Price 18. Ud. per Bett. 
‘Wounds, Burr,’ 
» and all kind, ut 


SOMETHING FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


or for set entertainments, tlc 
cea the little hostesses i< at 
with the problem. 
" «What shali I give them to cit. 

Children do not require heavy mc: 
food like adults, yet they -! 


| | Makes Delicious Soups and Hot Dishes. 
variety, and if the mother has» 


| 
| 
=| EDWARDS?’ cscs. 
| pesiccateD SOUP a 
d bavvlolies my reall soe 


onde get Obie Jellies amony 
i | 

Kitchen Magic. iors Sie Ea 
en me 


sae vee is 

CHEERFUL WINTER EVENINGS. 
CAMPBELL’S Gold Hota! 

-MELODEONS 


With Edwards’ Desiccated Soup, and the 
scraps from yesterday’s joint or gume, 
the economical housewife can promptly 
turn out a most savoury hash or stew— 
quite a seasonable dish for the wintry 
weather. Edwards’ Desiccated Soup is a 
splendid soup in itself and also makes 
delicious gravies. A single 1d. packet 
as a trial will agreeably surprise you. 
Edwards’ Decicested Soup sans 


Economy with Enjoyment 
Of all Grocers, Cornchandlers, &c. 
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DPECIAL Oren to the Readers of 
“PK. ARSON" 8 ° WEEKLY” 


juices, and anes ra dee te 
clean silver ined Panes and bane 
with silver- , All Groves 
and Stores ell Ohivers Jellies in 
Half-pints, 2)4.; Pint-. 


My Dear, BUY IT I 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 18, 1899. 


sc#E CLAIMANTS 
TO VAST ESTATES. 


(VWusT Rocues Witt Do ror Fortunes anp TITLEs. 


un spectacle of a poor pérson laying claim to vast 
pees has never failed to enchain public attention, so 
er jua! any desire, we need scarcely say, of prejudicing 
the case Which will shortly occupy the attention of the 

Law Courts, P.W. bas looked up some of the stories of 

pest claimants to estates wich at the time quite 

nouopo'ised the attention of society. 
The decease of the twenty-second Earl of Crawford 
without issue resalted in a number of the relatives 
chiming the title ond estates. 
Shortly after the Earl's death, the family mansion one 
evening took fire, the obtaining such a hold that 
beicre midnight a huge crowd hed assembled on the 
lawn in front of the house watching the conflagration. 
Whilst the domestics were removing the valuables, 
the chances of the various claimants were energetically 
diseursed, the prevailing opinion being that the title 
would fall to the last dant of James Craw- 
ford. 
Amongst those who were listening to the conversation 
were a couple of needy adventurers, one of whom hap- 
pered to be named John Crawford. 
Among ¢ the articles removed from the house was an 
eld bureav, which the servants carefully placed in an 
outhouse a short distance from th> burning pile; not 
co s eretly, however, as to escape the notice of John 
Crewford und his companion, who, as soon as the fire 
Id burnt itself out, aud the crowd had dispersed, 
stele into the outhouse, and, poss-ssing themselves of a 
picket of letters marked “James Crawford,” hastened 
to tivir lodgings, and, after manipulating the letters so 
as to show that the soa of James Crawford was John 
Crawford, replaced them before morning in the bureau. 

Then, with the help of one or two they had retained, 
they proceeded with such infinite dexterity to manufac- 
ture others, that presenity the farmers, peasants, and 

stacers on the estate subscribed and presented John 
vavford with a large sim to defray the expense of 
roviny his identity. 

Vinding Crawford in posession of a considerable sum 
of recdy mouey, bis companion, James Bradley, insisted 
on the plunder being halved, which demand not being 
e-plicd with, ke secretly vowed vengeance, to obtain 
wuich ke approached the other side. 

At the trial ho confeased that finding that the letters 
were written on the firat and fourth pages only, he and 
his companion filled in the second and third pages 


with matter skilfully~ contrived to support the 
imy osture. ; 
The trial for forgery which followed resulted in John 


Crawford, and his companion being sentenced to four- 
teen years’ penal servitude. 

Were the story of the Annesley estate made the 
groundwork of a novel the plot would be held to be 
unreal and exaggerated. 

A spendthrift named Lord Altham, towards the close 
of his life became so impoverished that he had to send 
his only son and heir—a mere child—into the streets to 
beg for food. 

On his death a pereon affirming that he was his 
lrother, the Hon. Bichard Annesley, claimed the title, 
dec'aring that the boy, who had fullowed his father to 
the crave, clothed in an old yellow waistcoat, which had 
to serve as both coat and breeches—was not the lawful 
Leir, but that he himself was. 

As the claims of the boy were substantiated easily, 
thoze of the gent!eman calling himself the Hon. Richard 
vere not investigated, with the result that on the boy’s 
rights being established, his supposed uncle wus 
#ppointed bis guardian. 


. Darin 
inc: edible 


this time the youthful heir, after heres ae. 


le vicissitudes in some cotton plantation o 


partridge shooting near 

Windsor. He was tried for murder at the Old Bailey, 

but was acquitted. ; 

ae then went to Ire‘and where his uncle tried to have 
im 


assassinated. This attempt was unsuccessful, and 
the result of @ trial at Bar regarding the title and 
estates was to establish the long lost heir in the full 
enjoyment of them. 

The bold bid ef John Provis for £30,000 a and 
the Smyth about one of the most 
remarkable trials of , The case was tried in 
Bristol in 1853, as 

John Provie, whe generality to 
oat A ea ae Pree eng eee 

father, 
him that he wea peully the son of Sir Hugh Smyth, of 


Ashton Court, Sbmerant. 
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According to the story of Provie, Sir Hugh had con- 
tracted a clandestine marriage with a lady named Jane 
Vandenburgh, and that he was a son of the marriage. 
The marriage had been kept secret because there had 
existed a deadly feud between the Smyth and Vanden- 
burgh families 

Sir Hugh being dead, his brother John had come into 
the title and estates, aud it was to dispossess this 
gentleman that Provis instituted his claim. Provis 
produced a certificate of the marriage between Sir Hugh 
and Jane Vandenburgh, a certificate of his own baptism 
and several documeuts signed and sealed by Sir Hugh, 
which, as he declared, substantiated his claim beyond 
Neco The evidence seemed to be strongly in his 

vour, and bets to large amounts were freely offered and 
taken by the spectators as to the result of the case. 

But Provis, though a daring and clever impostor had 
made oue fatal mistike. 

Some months before the trial he had engi:ed a Mr. 

Morling, a seal engraver, to make a copy of the seal of 
Sir Hugh with the motto: Qui capit capitur. By au 
error of the engraver, this was made to read: Qui capit 
capitor, This trifling b!under cost Provis his liberty 
er years, to say nothing of £30,0%) a year and 
a title! 
The documents supposed to have been signed by Sir 
Hugh bore the impress of the sea! with the wrongly- 
spelled motto, though it was clearly proved that this 
seal had not been made until a date subsequent to the 
dates which appeared on the documents. 

Provis had forged the documents, of course, and 
additional evidence of a damaging character being 
es i he was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment. 

The Banbury Peerage cas? produced some remarkable 
disclosures. The Earl, whose decease led to the litiga- 
tion, died at the age of ninety-two. Under ordinary 
circumstances the estates—not the title—would have 

me to the next-of-kin, as he was supposed to have 

ied childless, but his widow, a lady some thirty years 
younger than himself, and who, shortly after his death, 
nd contracted a marriage with Lord Vaux, startled 
the world by presently producing a boy whom she 
declared to be Burl of Banbury, and heir to the estates. 

At the trial which ensued she declared that she had 
concealed the boy's birth out of deference to the wishes 
of ker husband, who used to gloat over the disappoint- 
ment which the next-of-kin would experience on learn- 
ing that he would not come into the estates after all. 

The judge and jury both looked incredulous when 
they heard her ladyship’s story; but as her evidence 
was supported by quite a number of witnesses it is 
probable the verdict would have gone in her favour only 
unfortunately the young gentleman was taken suddenly 
ill during the trial and died. 

The joy experienced by the next-of-kin was short 
lived, for her ladyship immediately produced another 
child whom she declared was hor second son by the 
deceased Earl. 

As before, » perfect cloud of witnesses corroborated 
her ladyship’s evidence, notwithstanding that numbers 
of people declared that both claimants were in reality 
the children of Lord Vaux. 

The House of Lords refused to recognise the claim. 


ee Ge 
In China a wife is never seen by her husband before 


marriage. In this country some wives seldom see their 
husbands after murviage. 


——_—» 


“Do you know. Paul,” said Ethel trembling, “I 
sometimes fear that you don't love me any more.” “a 


“Right you are,” said Paul, embracing her. 
couldn't.” 
And Ethel heaved a sigh and settled down con- 
tentedly. 
—_—~»fo2—_—_. 
D1scERNING CHILD (who has heard some remarks by 
his father): ‘‘ Are you our new nurse?” 


Nurse: “ Yes, dear.” 
Child: “ Well, then, I am one of those 


only be d by kindness, so you 
pi epieqeceke and chocolate at once.” 
————jo——_. 
HE. 
Ir I were a snowdrop—a soft little flake— 
I would watch from my place in the sky 
Till I eaw you fare forth, then I'd fall on your cheek, 
And there I would happily die. 
SHE. 
If ha were a snowdrop—a soft little flake—- 
P 


3 who can 
better get 


the form of a five-pointed star, 
ermit me to say that Soatd not be a bit 
More soft than at present you are. 
eee fe 


Sreancer: “I want to buy a good watch dog.” 


Fancier: “ Here’s the one you want, sir. 

an expert. x can tell an insurance agent or a tax 
lector a mile off.” 

oe what will he do then?” 7 
“Do? He'll chew ‘em into soup bones. 
“ Well, he won't suit me.” . a 
“Why? Most want a like that. a 
“Yes, I know; but I'ma tax , YOu e080, 


register about. 
Plunkerton, in 237. I thonght so. Nevcr been in a 
first-class hotel before. 
to usa the electric light. Wonder they didn’t send for 
a tallow candle,” and the clerk took several of the bar 
oun; 


up a 


593 
The Baby was Hungry. 


Just after the night clerk came on at the hotel and 


curled his moustache to his liking, his attention was 
called to business. 


“ Oil lamp for 237,” requested a chambermaid. 
“Oil lamp?” echoed the clerk as he whirled the 
“Let me see. Bondly ad wife, of 


Go back and show them how 


rs into his confidence. 

“Lady says if this hotel cau't ufford a lamp to send 
stove,” said the gir). 

“Go back there and show the lady how to use thie hot 


water pipes and how to turn off the electricity. Thank 


goodness she can’t blow it out.” 


The next word from 237 came witharush. It was 


brought by a vision of loveliness, dressed in bewitchiny 


style, her face flushed, and her bine eyes throwiny off 
sparks. “ Make out your bill and receipt it xt once.” 
ried said,as her dainty foot beat time on the murlle 
tiling. 


“ Attend to my order, sir. Inciude in your Dill a 
four wheel cab to transfer us and cur things, and tell 
Mr. Bondly when he comes in that he will find us at 
the other hotel, where we will spend the rest of cur 
stay. Understand, we must go at once. I wnt to go 
to a hotel where it will be possible to warm some milk 
for baby before the little angel starves to death.” 

Then the bar loungers had fun with the clerk, and the 
best he could muster was a sickly grin. 


£100 WON FOR THE WINTH TIME, 


MAKING A TOTAL OF £1,225 ALREADY PA!D 
THIS SEASON. 


Mr. C. KING, 
24 Pelham Road, 
South Tottenham, 
has forwarded the correct solution this weck. His attempt 
was on one of the new ATHLETIC Recorp (Pastimes) coupons 
with nine of the spaces filled up. 


eR eP uP EePuPrEPe es 60 sesecnsve— 


Football Prizes of 
£1,000, £100, £25. 


Tur Football Clubs named below play on Waturday, Febri:ary i-th 
Ty the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of two or 
more being correct the moncy will te divided. 

lf no competitor gives a quite correct solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS will be divided amongst there neurest. If between now sid 
the close of the football season any one competiter wits the hundred 
pounds prize in full three times consecutively we will make hima further 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Football Coupes No. 25, 


Matches to be played en Saturday, February !&th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs, For a draw 
don’t cross out either. 


1 Newcastle United v 2 Bury. 

3 Preston North End wv 4 Sheffield United. 

5 Liverpool v 6 Burnley. 

7 Notts Forest v 8 Aston Villa. 

9 Bolton Wanderers v 10 Stoke. 

11 Derby County v 12 Notts County. 

13 Blackburn Rovers v 14 Wolverhampton Wan. 
1§ Glossop North End v 16 Leicester Fosse. 
17 Small Heath v 18 New Brighton. 
19 Burton Swifts v 20 Woolwich Arsenal. 


v 22 Millwall. 

v 2% Bristol City. 
v 26 Southampton, 
wv 28 Lianelly. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
Coupons ve sent either from P.W. or Pacrimes. In the latter 
4 will be found valuable hints as to whieh side is likely to wine 
2 Roboay nueee canes Soe tite competition who will not abide by the 

s 
All coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, Febrvary 1 
. - Loma ig oe a postmark later than Pride. 
bean’ & 19 
4 Com ors should cut out the above coupon, score it as directed, 

t and address in the vided, and send to 

EPOOTBALL No. 35,” earsou’Aa Buildlags, fieurietta Street, W.C, 


coupon in Pastimes? It is 


as at time 
vie. thas you may make nine extra attempts for 


Sais 
on contains 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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Weex enpixe 
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HOME NOTES PAGE, 


A Pace wore PARTICULARLY FOR Larirs, 


IeonEx will be glad to answer, in this poge, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Hous Notes. 


: When a Fish Bone 38 stuck in the throat 
swallowed immediately, for it will scat always 
detach it. 
Wash it with 
To Clean Mother-of-Pearl. wwiting and 
. cold water. Do not use soap for it discolours and 
destroys the brilliancy of the shell. 


Before Cutting a Boiled Pudding, 
place your knife and spoon in hot water and dry both. 
This precaution prevents the pudding being made 


heavy. 
» may be prepared 
A Good Tooth Powder °F gusatt cost as 
follows: Take two ounces of prepared chalk, add to it 
half an ounce of powdered orris root and a quarter of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda. Mix, and pass twice 
through a wire sieve, and it is ready for use. 


: 5 For making this wine it is best 
Orange Wine. +5 select nies ripe oranges. 
Peel them and cut in half, crossways of the cells. 
Squceze with a press to extract the juice and see that 
the press is closed so that the seeds do not go through. 
Add two pounds of sugar to each ga'lon of sour orange 
juice, and one Road of eugar to each gallon of sweet 
orange jrice. hen the juice is mixed with the sugar, 
add one quart of water to every gallon. For this wine 
cloze fermentation is necessary. (Reply to SkEaas.) 


Bat hing a Baby the saine time every morn- 
ing. It is not at all healthy or right to keep a laby un- 
washed till late in the day. It is also contrary to all 
laws of health to give a baby food and bathe it directly 


afterwards, for no child, however young. should have a | 
bath cn a full stomach; this same rule applies if only : 


milk has been given. The bath of a eho chowd Ve 


given at least an hour after ford has been tokeu, and ! 


the heat of it should be carefully: tested by a competent 


perzon. 
a ; Cry welroot. half o head of 
Fp cey Ned é Bal) aut Ree 
W Vice NOTE, oy ery. the hoid-botied poll. of 
one ersvore tables poolii of cream. two tblespocnfuls 
of he gar. Wash the beetroot curefe liv. oud du not 


broakivin any way. Place it in a pot of cold water, 
art Loil thi teader. Gake tue skin from it, and 
ev! Cin slices ohout calf an inch thick, then ent each 
sli'> in fur. Wash well and finely chop the celery. 
Mix the beet-root and celery, and pour over them the 
vinegar. In a small basin make the yolk smooth with 
the back of a wooden spoon, add to it by de the 
cream, and season it with pepper and salt. Pour this 
over the beetroot and celery, and mix. 

In scrubbing a pastry 


To Scrub Boards. iad to get it a nice white 


plenty of sand must be used in this way: Firat wash 
the board. then sprinkle it'with sand, and scrub it with 
a brush the same way as the grain of the wood, so that 
the dirt is taken out without making the board rough. 
Rinse the sand off in plenty of cold water, wipe it with 
a clean cloth, and set it in the air until dry. In 
scrubbing boards and tables do not use soda, for it 
makes the boards a bad colour, and does not cleanse 
better than soap with plenty of warm water. In teach- 
ing young girls to scrub rds, it is very difficult to 
make them understand that the brush must always be 
worked the way of the grain in the wood, and never 
across it. I have often seen inexperienced people 
serubbing very thoroughly, but working the brush round 


and round, and Soleg eee in spite of all the elbow 
grease expended, the s looked rough, and soon 
caught the dirt again. 


Home * = 
« « Cookery. 


Edited by ISOBEL. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER HOW ON SALE. PRICE 4d, 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


should always be done at | in the stew-pan, put in th. 


! - 
Dried Tongues and Hames shorld be soaked | (ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS 


‘or twenty-four hours before cooking. 


When Drawers will not Slide, Ta» some 
on the lower parts which fit against the sides. 
lace 


When Making Coffee in a Jug, tne 
ground coffee in a muslirt bay, heat the jug, and pour 
perfectly boiling water on it. 

Flowers for a Sick Room %2® sreat ples. 
but great discretion in the choice of them is spared 
Avoid hyacinths, jonquils, or any strong-scented » 
for the smell makes the air heavy, and will cause 
languor and sometimes headache to the patient. 

Peel and bake some apples; 


Devonshire P uffs. when cold, mix the pulp, 
free from cores. with enough su to sweeten, and a 
little lemon peel. Make some light short crust, lay the 
apple on a square of paste, and fold it over so as to 
form a three-cornered puff. Bake in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. Sift white sugar over, and serve. 


To Brighten Gilt Frames, igi. er ber 


by adding a little sulphur; then pnt it into a sauce-pan, 
add four onions, bruised, and let it boil for ten minutes ; 
take off the fire, strain away the liquor, and when cold, 
wash the gilding with a soft painter's brush. This will 
greatly improve the appearance of your frames. (Reply 
to J. MaNsEL T1ioMmas.) 


Take a thick rump steak, mix a 
Slewed Beef. minced onion with. some bread- 
crumbs, pepper and salt; make some deep incisions in 
the meat without cuttingi fhrough, in these put the 
seasoning. Roll the steak Ince three ounces of butter 
‘vat, cover closely, and let 
it gently simmer for :.-:esh. 1:3; servein its own gravy, 
flavoured witl ke: icp e t..uato sauce, and slightly 
thickened. 

TF Keine > Fredkles, EX, My folowns 
‘vice, a quarter of a drachm of borax, 
at.sa dracho. of engar. Mix all 
thoronghly, and ‘fit stand iv a vottle for three days ; 
ic will be then fit oe was, iin} siouid be rubbed into the 
| frea ator iwiee. -e-h.ti rit. Tocnre the pimples, 
iv would Le went. o:he%' ince in hot water at night 
and aficvwards ri) with a rough cotton towel, to 

promote the actio: of the skin. Eat freely of cooked 
green food, and take some sulphur lozenges or powder. 


(Reply to IGNORAMUS.) 
Beat the 
| 


ennee of Jeno 
| powdered, and 


A Simple Chocolate Mould. (eit ts 


three eggs to a stiff froth; take a pint of milk, moisten 
two heaped tablespoonfuls of cornflour with a little of 
it, heat the rest, then add it to the cornflour, return it 
to the sauce-pan, stirring quickly till it boils. Flavour 
with essence of vanills and three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. When well thickened stir in the 
whites of eggs till they are cooked. Put a third of it 
into a basin, flavour it with an ounce and a half of 
dissolved chocolate, a tablespoonful of sugar, and a tea- 
cupful of chopped raisins.. Put half the white cornflour 
into a plain mould in a smooth layer, wipe the edges of 
the mould so that none drops, or it will spoil the effect 
of the next layer, then spread the chocolate layer, and 
finish with another white layer of cornflour. When 
cold, turn out, and serve with a good custard round it. 
(Reply to Many K.) 


The Secret of a Good Cycling Skirt 


is this: ehrink your material thoroughly (by means of 
a hot iron and damp cloth) before making it up. Notice 
the cheap, ready-made cycling skirt after a heavy 
shower; not only does it become 
considerably shorter, but the 
material will cockle over the facin 
oa —_ a — ou 
i in t) in the most 
wateuics way. It is decided 
then, that, given a really good 
ghia a home-made cycling skirt 
ae to beak atengiage You 
could not possibly desire a prettier 
model than that illustrated. in the 
margin (No. 7456), of which the 
fA pattern is to be had from these 
offices for 34d. post free. Cut your 
material about four inches longer 
than is neccesary, and when this extra length has been 
taken off, you will have a shaped strip for facing which 
will lie beautifully flat. Machine it up neatly, in machine 
silk. Even if you do not line your skirt throughout, 
see that. the front breadth has a foundation of either 
ee or silk, that it may slip over the knees when 
ing. 


ae 
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ARE THE 
os —_ CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 


On account of the enormous size of our paper paltern 
business, we have introduced into our eutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to tha 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
ave the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 33d. ; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats ond 
Skirts, 7id.; etc, etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


ooo 
————————————— ee 


Stop a Leak in a Cask f%,, filing es 
ture of powdered whiting and yellow soap. 


The Knuckle of Veal 's the test part for 


breast for stewing. and the fillet should be boned, 
stuffed, and roasted. 
should be 


Patent Leather Boots and Shoes avotdea 


for daily wear, for, like goloshes, they do not allow the 
escape of perspiration ; hence are unhealthy, and if 
worn constantly engender habitually cold feet. 


To Make Beefsteak Tender, Mix together 


two table. 
nfuls of vinegar, one of salad oil, pepper and salt. 

t the steak on a deep dish, rub this mixture into ir. 
and turn occasionally. After three hours of thi; 
marinade the steak should be tender for cookiny. 
(Reply to M. H. R. T.) ; 


then pour 
. Let it 


is generally supposed to be very indiges- 
Cheese tiple food, but tor active people take’ ix 
small quantities, it really is not so, for it causes other 
foods to digest. hen cheese is made from new milk, 
it contains the properties of cheese and butter; thers. 
fore is far more wholesome and nutritious than mad: 
from skim milk. Cream cheese is a deli to he 
indulged in frequently by those who have to take crea:n 
in some form. (Reply to THomPson.) 
, E from sheep's head, liver, 
Hock Tus tle Soup and light, Oui the 
liver and lights into pieces and stew them in four quarts 
of water with two onions, two carrots, , salt, 
a bouquet garni, an a pound of well-washed pear: 
bouquet i, and half a pound of pe: 
barley. Stew all till nearly tender, then put in the 
head, which must have been properly cleaned and pre- 
pared as for boiling, and let it simmer till quite tender. 
en take ont the head and strain Tere from the 
eer, which must be i sin till quite 
cold. Tako off the fat, return the soup to the 
saucepan, thicken it with flour eo that it coats 
a spoon, colonr with a little browning ani 
add flavouring of ketchup and sherry to taste. Put 
some of the tongue and meat cut into neat pieces with 
it, and add some emall forcement or egg balls. Boil up 


and serve very hot. This soup 
requires carefnl skimming 

during the time the meat and 

head are first being stewed in 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


it. (Reply to LEYTONSTONE.) 


3 

» 
on 
oo 
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2nd or Sra page of cover, or 

back page, per insertion... 4. 100 04 
Half page ” r) oo ww ow 50 00 
p ronda ag ” ° r) ww « 85 0 8 
3 page ww o C1] ww ow 22810 # 
Tenth page, pag es ww om 10 0+ 

Prout page, whole .. cw oo =e ewe ABO OO 
” Tall... eee meee ped 5 
a. ee 

All spaces above one-tenth of « page are charged at vale, 
Series discount : 5 per cent, for 13, 10 per cent, for 26, 15 per cen’. “9 


Black bleecks ave cha S cent, exits; is rig mee 
subject to oe Pog amy cap eet 
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[| “LeT EM AZX.Z. Come!” 


AWARDED. 


The proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering 
the very substantial prizes enumerated below to the 
persons obtaining by July ist, 1899, the greatest 
number of names and addresses of parents whose 
children are being fed or have been reared on 
Mellin’s Food. The lists must be clearly written 
out on foolscap paper, on one side only and 12 names 
to a page, and must be duly signed by the Vicar 
of your Parish, or other Minister, or a Justice of 
the Peace. 


First Prize 72.52% £100. 
Second Prize £50 Fifth Prize £15 


Third 9 25 Sixth ,, 10 


Fourth _,, 20 Seventh,, 5 
and 25 other Prizes of &1 each. 


Lists to be sent not later than July Ist, 1899, to 
“AWARD” Dept., 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E, 


=r rs Sr 


64 $5 THE 
GEO. R. SIMs’ 
HAIR RESTORER. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists 
and Hairdressers at 2s. 9d. and 
5s., of from the Wholesale Depot 
on receipt of P.0.0. for 3s. or 
5S. 4d. 


THE CEO, R. SIMS’ HAIR RESTORER COMPANY LTD., 11 FARRINGDON AVENUE, E.C. - 


Without doubt our 


ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE 


proves quite A SPRING SENSATION to those who are wise 
enough to participate in its benefits. 


Curtains, Towels, Table Covers, &c., &c., 
prices. ALL PARCELS CARRIACE PAID. 


Veathey's \0)G = aE: 


THIS 
) crc Bundles OPPORTUNITY! 


DURING HE CONTINUANCE OF OUR 


ANNUAL SALE, 1899 


OGDEN’S 
‘GUINEA-GOLD’ 
CIGARETTES 


are made ln England. They give employment to thousands of people. 
They represent the very best possible value on the market, and are 
guaranteed absolutely pure. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“ 


R. I. puts this startling question: “Has ever a whole 
nation been sentenced to death? My friend says he 
has read of such a thing somewhere; but I say it is 
as it seems, it is true. 
All the people of the Netherlands, save a few specially 
bamed, were. condemned to death as heretics by a 
mandate emanating from | aaa in the early days of 
the year 1563. It involved t 

sentence was confirmed by Phi!lip II, and Alva was 


- in which a man has started to pick up any 
~ profession of this sort eo late in life >——— 
Should any reader 

pleased 


~ 


596 


was 


breeze blowing, by shielding 


*Give it o rub on 


wash, 
pirouetting bonfire. 


rubbigh.”. 


sent i out. 


to carty 
boasted that he had sentenced nearl 


No, I do not. 


know of a similar instance, I shall be 
to signify my satisfaction in the usual 
a. gold-plated pencil- 


manner by-awardi 


——Stran; 


a tl the Football Notes; in fact, one of my fair readers 
ree million people. The | «designates football as “that savage game that must 
have been primarily invented by demions.” As re- 
hen he was recalled, he | .gards the remaining features of P.W., everybody: 
19,000, while | seems thoroughly satisfied. The general favourites, 
by battle,| according to this plebiscite, are: “Questions Worth 
: Answering” and the page which you are at the 
present moment reading. . i+ : 


Iw aw ot Me tet et offered to readers 
who sent ie replies ie . four apse ee 
asked in this page recently, I am surprise: grati- 
fied at the result. Between seven and eight thousand 
letters have arrived up to the moment of going to 
press, contains the most candid opinions it were 

ible for an editor to get from his subscribers. If 

had any doubts as to whether certain features in 

P.W. were gaat or otherwise, I certainly have 
none now. ny people object to two or threr Beri 

appearing at the same time; as soon as one of those 

running at present is finished, you may take it from 

me that only one will in future appear in P.W., except 


1 always 


‘On my hair?’ 


ive th’ 4 
é when the last few instalments ha; to overlap the 
like®| first few of anew serial. There Gules a demand for 
more personal articles, similar to those which a: 
under the ger eral heading, “ Workers and Their Work.” 


you use a hair! he reascn why this remarkably popular series 


came to an end was because the subjects ran out. It 
was easy enough to find people, but difficult to find 
those of sufficient general interest to justify their being 
dealt with. However, I have ano’ series in 

-paration, dealing with Britons who have—ah! I 

not tell you yet, for if I did, the idea would betnepned 
up before the series began in P.W. Some the 
ladies, too, object to the Football” Competition and 


W. L. writes: “I have had a dispute with a friend of 

ire t> become a/ mine regarding the fate of the Babbicombe murderer. 
If I remember rightly, the hb failed. thrice to | _ 

draw the bolt, and the alle murderer was taken: 


-- WHO IS YOUR -DOUBLE? 


+04 4 


H. T. P, writes: “Have you ever considered what a 
boon the smoker is to the match-manufacturer, espe- 
cially the cigarette smoker? Just observe how many 
matches the smoker who wishes to light 
strect will use before he secures a light. 
reminds me of a remark an o!d sailor made while I 
ing to light my pipe on deck, with ao stiff 
ng the light with my hands. 
on ye’ ‘air, man. 
*Sure, there’s just enough ile in ye’ ‘air to 
match a start.’ I tried it, und really it worke 
charm. Since then I never calculate on using more than 
one match for a light, however windy the day.” 

-I wouldn't do this, though, i 

It isn’t everybody who wants to be a 


Amongst the many, many thousands of readers of P.W.,: thirds 


*" Wane aepne 

Fas. 18, 1899, 

read in books. A man who peruses, say, a co} 
article in P.W. ought, if his mental facalties In) 
been working roperly, te be able to give a short 
digest of the chi ints in the article. But he, 
many can do this ? whole secret lies in thorough, 


digesting each word, and immediately after it ],.;. 
been read and understood, of placing it into su). 
consciousness. This may sound all very difficu!: 
and technical, but it is zealy sey simple. If you 
allow a sentence which you have just read to keep 
cropping up again as you are reading subsequent 
sentences, you will be able to understand neither the 
one nor the geet That, then, s the reason why, 
in scanning @ or a magazine, you sometime; 
find that your visual faculties have been busy ;+ 
work while at the same time your thoughts have been 
wool gathering. 
W. B. tells me of a most extraordinary accident whic}: 
paproned at the Galvanised Ironworks at Blackwa!' 
a few weeks ago. By some means or other a hore 
drawing a van into the works got his leg through x. 
hole in the centre of a large slab of cast iron. Tie 
iron on_a block of wood 6in. off the ground. 
The horse could not move its leg, and, as it was to. 
valuable an animal to slaugh 


ultimately breaking the 
round the leg: During all the operation of drillin,, 
the horse rennined quietly ea ta 


damage. 
L. G. would like to know how fast a body would have 
to travel through the air to leave a vacuum behind 
it. “Ifa thing rushes through the air, it 
ide as it passes, but the 


der of the 6 bing there are surely two or three who very one A..M. has been puzzled about the old. 
come to yaya praenirage- oe another, and I want to find out who are. Boe this fashioned “ four- bedstead,” and he 
InquirEr.—It is not on the death of a 7 tise to ack: fo H ph to this oflice, : mae o What 
monarch that a free pardon to prisoners is aE if o ask you to send in nats ogra of pec things clear, a io 
Frc ant foo ness Whee Willan who look mist alike ew inal DT OPPO SPrentng pla Phe ante, "I aot 
m march ascen«" le m2 . es, s . : % 
th: First of < wate died, his son and It will be a very interesting to you to find whether there Be tamelew woeks bond a md 
sure s8or. F sels ‘, mentee a free yore - is any person who weekly peruses the same pages as yourself and That form of bedstead dates from medizval 
to deserters fiom the army, remy spat = who bears a strong facial resemblance to you. This you can now times, whep aman wasn’t any eafer in his 
the g.auting of on amnesty by new king find out by sending in your photograph. bed than out of it. The beds had high 
or igwt. id wawal merew is shown 2 Be competition will remain open until Monday, March 20th, wooden sides—not curtaine—tam, with 
ie ore ee i0me aad all attempts must be sent in envelopes marked ‘‘ Likeness.” pencly, and resembled boxes, . When you 
« iia By in politi te ae thse vwokthes aheoto: iS be neler ven! 0 red, yon Seafetet be pret ) tes 
“250 sar voce ade ad : . inside: Gu were’ ia the night, 
tout ‘1000 of 1.2 latter were pardoned, panied Wy aeeer etieenes eaves sctteety hee es you were stoned by. the crushing in of the 
vad in i8b7. wig the present Emperor them ¢ no. circumstances wil they ees nish per wool, and you kad tiuse to get your weapons 
i Aud @ crowned King of alone are sent. every endeavour will te to g ready. ings improved, the siaes were 
4! vagary, all .. > political prisoners were against loss or damage, the Editor dozs not make himself discontinued, but the posts remained. 
ricased. What will ba pen when Her responsible for either. St . 
Majesty dies is impossi to say, but I want my readers to commence saving their 
doubtless the Prince of Wales, when he - . . odd coppers. The Fresu Ar Founp will 
comes to the throne, will empty British prisons, back to _ Subsequently the real culprit con- piontiy Stast ekce eae, and every penny helps, Here 
,of such prisoners as are then confined for offences | ~ fessed. r point of dispute is this: I said that he| is a of amounts to hand since the last acknow- 
committed under various political headings. waa given his freedom after the real culprit had con-| ledgments were published : 
a iicccesty op ogre Lowy pereline re Eee Wis ppd nepenon which . now eoeee ln; J. £2; For Jesus's 8 ae 
Ee noth eating peopl ten sas | ez Zo ak, ep tn te met | Gee ek eee yee te 
: $ . 30. Be '° 30.0 
ae aseaultsand thieving, although his rolableafavoured | cent, and that subsequently the real culprit confessed, | Brocks bap hag jis. nd riety ary ra Ww. Atkinson, is. ; Ge 
few of the milder type of criminal—firat offenders—| is quite . No such confession of —— s. ‘A Reader of Peorson’e Weekly, €4.; J.C. Cr 18. 24. 
might expeet a fre> pardon, but even this is doubtful. | ever — Peer Sigsefy crepe haar sony who was | Froma wee w, 22.1 O. Me. a He S13: Saleen 3s. 4. 4. 
Tne following readers have each been awarded £1 in sentenced in » 18 the scaffold rape J. A., 38.; The Stewards vf the os, Camb: be; W. Hollis, «1 
the Currovus PHoTocRaPH competition : .. sentence, owing to the Ste oeed s 4 A. J. Lee, Is.; Seoehans os ; 
Pee aneen deeneett Meats Me’ Le ides, Wactery Lote mp i 2 ine been uted Non. Com, Officers of Sergeants’ Mess, The Barracks, Houns!o", 
Forse pir, 3- pickin ae Seles geaber; Mit. Hest, | {opeodment for ile. 0 | snd Reena cette ie nk anton Gti 
~ \W.N. B. saya: “A most curions sight was witnessed | w, becri the Pistass Patel 
by the of a steamer which had been fable thoseat oad oracliginy Me me See a SNE 


“ei let me know at once if they have now 
receiv : 


their complete sets ? POSTAL RATES. 


rca itemcrh test Debit) esi Forked | Gar dents have written to say that their 
bet yonmouth (near Bristol) a EVERAL correspon ve wri say 
(Maine) for the Winter. On arrival at Portland, the reading “ matter” while in a Name of Publication, 


experience in oe to 
semi-wakeful condition is similar to that of “ R. T.,” 


hatches were removed for recei cargo, 
off. The lar wae intensely elt at the time, | whose letter appeared on this page a few weeks ago. reliares 
the ry standing at fifty degrees below One reader explains that at times when reading an 4 AA 
poin ‘On looki wn one of the holds, several} article his eyes will sometimes over a whole page 3 18 
fate were seen co the bits of cotton |} while his mind has been th g of something else, 4 22 
about. When they had got rede Oar eo that he is obliged to start over <n | Pastimes............ ..... 3 a8 
rolling themselves in the cotton each rat| This is nothing more or less than that common and ‘ ws 
was. securely tucked into a ball, leaving Pe deplorable complaint known as “ mind-wan Ay gos 
the nose and tail out; so securing their bodies It proves the inability of the reader to put his thoughts nee 
the Arctic cold. When the cargo men got down into} absolutely under the control of his will. If pia " = 
the holds, one of them haj g ve occasion to| to read a not particularly interesting before 
wipe his hands, and seeing a lump of cotton handy, you have gue very fer. you may come serom -ALL POST : 
ly took it for the purpose. You can| a word wi suggests in a flash some ccene, or Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

imogine bie eurpeice (0 ud th hed & tenant, for, of anecdote, or experience with which you became | Registered Telegraphic Ac sa ‘ 
course, the rat could not get away. The result was} acquainted, ps, many years before, and if you : ‘Humovssome, Lonnoy. 
that ‘ail balls of cotton were destroyed. Ieend the | donot make an effort imtediately to return to’the 50 Put Siroei), Mdbourns (S0B. tastes Cellica Stren), Berabene (Rae's 
above to you because I like gl gg om and I have pabiee metien, rome aoe like light- pb ‘Adelaide a Kiag Writions ‘Sect and Cope Town (33 Loop 
often been able to verify t ve seen in it,| ning from one idea to , until in a few moments ai) rr ee 948 Rue Rivoli, 233 
more especially about natives of different countries | you are mentally miles and miles away from where | actin pines erate ere ot Neal's Libeary, : 
and their cus whereas I have come across some | you started. That is one of the wi — wo — en 
rubbish in some of the other weekly papers. some people are unable to memorise facts which they | "™**4 *W Si pusd, ty, ¢, Annes, Pauneon Matt 
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Customs Officer: 
“‘ Have you anything to declare?” 


Passenger: 


| 
“Yes, some CLARKE’S ‘CARLTON’ TOBACCO. | 
and | declare it’s the best tobacco | ever smoked.” 
} 
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CLARKE’S 
‘CARLTO 
‘TOBACCO 


The ideal Smoke. 


‘“*CARLTON” TOBACCO possesses all the virtues which an Ideal 

Pipe Tobacco should have; it is mild without being insipid— 

consequent upon its maturity; is fragrant and pure, and smokes 
cool and dry to the end of the pipe without fouling. 


e 
Of all Tobacconists, Stores, &c., in 1oz. Foil Packets, 
and 20z., 40z., and Sez. Tins, 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining it, write to 


WM. CLARKE & SON, LIVERPOOL. 


KAPUTINE = HALF-GUINEA 53 
HEADACHE. a John Notte COSTUMES V3 


f 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA 


Free Farms under the British Plas. Goi 
ines cn bother minerals. Iminense fore-t« 
Productive fisheries, Large areas of ferti! 
and om every provinee waiting for settlers. 
Expanding mitnufaeturing industries. Lar + 


1) Chenist or Stores 


Lopert and expert trade, Population over 
1 packet of 18 doses, 5,000,000, Classes wanted : —Cupitali-t ., 
persons with meerste meomes, farmer-, 
APUTINE Lt Promptly sent by Parsel Post, safely farm habeurers, and young men desirin:: + 


packed, direct from Phe me daa Pirm 
of Costumiers in the World. pies 
in the following two good durable Cloths : 
I. JOHN WOBLE CHEVIOT 
SERGE, weighty and weather resisting. 


II. JOHN NOBLE COSTUME 
COATING, smooth-surfaced, and of 
lighter weight. 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


ther with the new 8tpp. Illustrated 
= Annual Sale List. 


Sy A FULL DRESS LENGTH 

~ of either Cloth (6 yd., 52in, wide) 7/6 3 

for 7/6, Carriage, Sd. 
Colours of all Costumes are: Rilick, THE FAMOUS 
Navy, Electric, Brown, Buby, Myrtle youw wosie 
Fawn, Grey, Muss, Save Green, and Purple. 
The Three Sizes in Stock are iH, 3H, KNOCKABOUT 
38 in. round bust (under arins); Waists 24, FROCKS. 
26, 23 in. ; Skirts being 38, 40and 42 in. long yaa. in cieone 
We in front. Any other size can be specially serge with saddle 

—— 4h -_ a oy ee made to measure, 1/6 extra, top, fall ficores 
Court and Cottage for mearty 90 Years, Ladies can have any of these designs, or iin: 18 Sens 


their own Designs, up at minimum * s fie 
USE'S HERBAL TABLETS hare been ie any Kind of DRESS FABRICS. in. 26, 30in.,3’-; 


learn farming. Special arronveme fir 
domestic servaits, Ofticnt! pamphlets, mays 
and all information may le obtained " 
and post free, on application t» the HIG 
COMMISSIONER for CANADA, 17 Vietoris 
Street, London, $.W. 


Bin., 36; Win, 4/-; 
PM tay CASTLE, October 28th, —— 22 Pa‘ of New Season is .. Sf 5 
y-_:1 ‘see Stamps and begs Mr. SKUSE to send fa oe OF 000 eed to 5.6 per yard, MN. 46; Azin., 5/-; 
“r.) Tstlets to Balmoral Castle, Aberdeenshire. Lent to select from, and sent carriage paid. Lengths are from 
We PAL age. era: * LONDON CITY MIDLAND ” BANK LTD. top of neckband to 
: >KUSE oblige by sending at once 3 boxes of Bankers: edge of skirt in Mode! 980. 
Utah teta, ‘Wonderfal Value for Money Kindly name “Pearson's” when writing. = frunt. Car.éd.extra. Qo ating of amart Reefer Coat and Cos. 
' "Herbal Tablets, Parador P. pe 8. ode) 988. Brook St. Mills, tume Skirt. The jacket is tailor cut and 
9 x ati 
Yours faithfully, J.8. 


Na: 4 OPITAL FOR INCURABLES, Porsar, 8.W. 


By . 
‘ ts 69, Please send at once 36 Boxes of 
"iets, and much oblige yours truly, G.E.C. 


prepared from 
t Aniseed, Horehound, Colts- 


Model 
Well-made bodice, prettily trimmed tehed, and 1 finished six 
Reber tem Id 16 4, Pull wie r large buttons. 0 6 Price complete ; 
Skirt. Ba comple ae ay anc es e 106; carriage, od. oxtra, | Skirt only, 56, 
* “alone, & od. 


ra co, carriuge, 5a. 


Siedy Beit seed aadrecoe- | AT YVOQNDERFUL INVENTION 
ores, Chemists and Confectioners. FOR THE 


3 0”, (lever top) Canisters, 3d. 
= WI 
packages, being atrtight, are specially @ 


S USE, Ashmore Works, LONDON, W. ; 

aw.) EEE , MEDAL, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897; also 
1 ° SWEEPS PAR EXCELLENCE. ete ae pean’ Porn lacusirial Exitibiton, 1895; and 
DEVONA. 


: Chicago Exhibition, 1893. 
resh clotted Cream. The unique and i¢ago 


‘ini "agworse cies | wp CONNOR EXTENSION CO.’S PATENT APPLIANCES 


iroducidg a 
“OCOLATE DEV : sand Weak Ankles to dispense with 
mee oe Enable those with Snort Oe Ordinary Shces; and to look like 


‘late im its most delicious form ase . 
“old everywhere tn 44. & Bi. packets, | Unsightly Instrumests; to Uiate | tr 


PLEUR DES BONBONS. 
1AZ-1-VONA."' 


et 
we chatha with 
Son. your b 


turn ownv Me " 
thegeture freq trem: acid iret 


1. ' xn co. 
irss—-THE O'CONNOR EXTENSIO 
2 euicuanenT STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wc. 
Pamphlet Free on mentioning ‘Pearson's Weekly. 


| PATON.CALVERT & coq 
MANUFACTURERS, LIVERPO i 
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The DUN) 
! 


WHEN YOURE OUT OF SORTS - 
you cant GO FOR ANYTHING THAT 
WILL. SET YOU UP SO WELL AS 


atl 
cee 
— 
hac 


% ey 5 . — 


